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A  Letter  to  Sir  Henrij  Steuart,  Bart,.,  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Quality  of  Timber^  to  be  Effected  by  the 
Hiqh  Cultivation  and  Quick  Groicth  of  Forest-  Trees, 
in  Reply  to  certain  Passayes  in  his  “  Planters  GuideC 
Ry  \V.  Withers,  Holt.  London.  Messrs  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  133. 

We  are  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  pamplilet,  the  title  of  which  we  have  just  copied,  for  two 
reasons;  first,  because  the  raisiiii^  of  the  best  Oak  timber 
for  Naval  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  can  be  brouj^ht  under  the  consideration  of  a  Briton  ; 
^\\A  secondly,  because,  as  Scotchmen,  we  consider  it  a  duty 
we  owe  to  our  countryman,  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  the  ablest 
arboriculturist  now  living,  to  place  on  tlie  ch‘arest  footing 
the  justice  of  his  views  concerning  the  cultivation  of  Fo¬ 
rest-Trees,  as  well  as  to  expose  the  dangerous  ignorance 
of  those,  and  especially  of  Mr  Withers,  who  have  ventured 
to  disj>ute  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  It  is  allowed, 
we  believe,  on  all  hands,  and  is  a  fact  of  which  Scotland 
has  reason  to  be  proud,  that  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s  “  Plant¬ 
er’s  Guide  *  was  the  first  attempt  that  was  made,  in 
any  language,  to  apply  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  che¬ 
mistry  to  general  planting,  and  thereby  to  raise  it  from  a 
mechanical  and  fortuitous,  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  art, 
— thus  imparting  to  it,  when  considered  particularly  in 
reterence  to  the  British  nav'y,  an  importance,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  magnified.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  the  “  Planter’s  Guide”  attracted  immediate 
attention  in  the  very  highest  quarters.  It  was  reviewed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  it  was 
also  reviewed,  in  a  very  masterly  and  scientific  way,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  by  an  English  clergyman,  resident  in 
Kent,  whose  name  holds  deservedly  a  ])rominent  jdace 
among  the  phytologists  of  Europe.  In  many  other  pub¬ 
lications,  both  scientific  and  literary,  the  work  was  spoken 
of  with  the  highest  approbation  ;  and  our  readers  may 
perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the  tenth  Number  of  the  JAle- 
rary  Journal,  we  endeavoured,  as  fiir  as  in  us  lay,  to  do 
something  like  justice  to  its  merits. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  Mr  W’illiam  W’ithers,  Attorney 
n  Holt,  Norfolk,  has  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
coiHe  torward,  to  point  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  certain 
fallades  in  Sir  Henry’s  book.  In  1828,  Mr  W  ithers 
published  a  “  Letter  to  Sir  Wbilter  Scott,”  in  which  he 
Undertook  to  expose  some  “  fundamental  errors”  in  an 
‘  s>ay  on  the  Planting  4)f  W  aste  Lands,  whi(!h  Sir  W'al- 
htul  contributed  to  the  72d  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
eview.  In  this  Letter,  Mr  W^ithers  advanced  dm.'trines, 
some  ot  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart  could  by  no  means 
^  I*f  *  accordingly,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 

anters  Guide,”  he  dedicated  several  pages  to  their 
•Consideration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down  six 
rojHisitions  concerning  the  Culture  of  trees,  which  ap]>ear 
though  not  to  Mr  W  ithers,  to  be  among  the  very 
^  t  iiigs  ever  written  on  planting,  giving,  as  they  <Io, 
con  ensed  view  ot  many  of  the  most  important  princi- 
o  the  art.  3  hat  our  readers  may  be  able  to  enter 


completely  into  the  merits  of  the  present  interesting  con¬ 
troversy,  we  shall  now  lay  these  six  I’ropositions  before 
them  : 

“  First,  33iat  all  timber  trees  thrive  best,  and  produce 
wood  of  the  best  ipiality,  ivhcn  "rowing  in  soils  and  climates 
most  niatnral  to  the  species.  It  should  therefore  be  the  an¬ 
xious  study  of  the  planter,  t<»  ascertain  and  become  well  ac- 
<piainte4l  with  these,  and  to  raise  trees,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  such  soils  and  climates. 

“  Secoiully,  That  trees  may  he  said  to  be  in  their  natural 
state,  when  they  have  sprung  up  fortuitously,  and  propa¬ 
gated  themselves  without  aid  from  man,  whether  it  be  in 
aboriginal  forests,  ancient  woodlands,  commons,  or  the  like.* 
That  in  such  trees,  uhatever  tends  to  increase  the  wood,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  accords  with  the  species  when  in  its 
natural  state,  must  injure  the  guality  of  the  ti/nber, 

“  'riiii  dly.  That  whatever  teinls  to  increase  the  growth 
of  trees,  tends  to  expand  their  vegetable  fibre ;  that  when 
that  takes  place,  or  when  the  annual  circles  of  the  w<kmI  are 
soft,  and  larger  than  the  general  annual  increasi*  of  the  tree 
should  warrant,  then  this  timber  must  be  less  hard  and 
dense,  and  more  liable  to  sulfer  from  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

“  iMiurthly,  That  n  cerinux  slowness  of  growth  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  closeness  4)f  textui  e  and  dui’ahilitj"  of 
all  timber,  but  especially  of  the  oak  ;  and  that,  wherever 
the  growth  of  that  wooil  is  unduly  accelerated  by  culture 
of  the  soil — such  as  by  trenching  and  manuring — or  by  un¬ 
due  superiority  of  climate,  it  will  be  injureil  in  (piality  in 
the  precise  ratio  in  which  these  agents  have  Immui  employed. 

“  Fifthly,  'Fhat,  as  it  is  extremely  important  Ibr  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  trees,  to  possess  a  certain  ilegrei*  of  vigour  in  the  out¬ 
set,  or  to  be  what  is  technically  called  ‘  well  set  tdf,’  the  aid 
of  culture  is  not  t<»  bi*  in  everv  case  precluded,  by  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  general  rule.  Tliat  if  trees  he  in  a  soil  and 
idimate  worse  than  those  that  are  natural  to  them,  then  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  of  some  advantage;  as  the  extra  increase  of 
wood  will  be  of  a  (piality  not  inferior  to  what  in  its  na¬ 
tural  state  it  would  obtain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  cor¬ 
respond  with  that  degree  of  (piality  and  quantity  of  timbiT, 
which  the  nature  of  the  speci(!s  admits  of  being  <»l)tained. 
But  culture,  in  this  cas(»,  must  he  ajqdied  with  cautious 
discrimination,  and  a  sound  jiidgmiMit.  'I'hat,  on  the  ot  her 
hand,  if  tives  be  in  a  better  soil  and  climate  than  are  natu¬ 
ral  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  annual  inciTasc 
of  wood  be  promoted  by  culture,  (as  already  sai«l, )  it  will  lie 
a  dt'cided  disadvantagis  and  deteriorate  the  wood.  In  the 
same  way,  if  trees  be  in  their  natural  state,  the  annu d  in¬ 
crease  of  timber,  obtained  by  culture,  will  injure  its  quality, 
in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  imtreasecJ  quantity. 

“  Sixthly,  That  such  ajipears  to  be  a  correct,  though 
comlensed  view  of  the  operation  of  those  gem?ral  laws  re- 
sp(*cting  growth,  which  govern  tin;  whole  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  especially  their  efi’ects  on  woody  plants,  andot  the 
salutary  restraints  which  scituice  dictates  to  be  laid  on  arti- 


*  “  Some  trees,  however,  and  herbaceous  plants,  may  be  said  to 
be  naturalized  to  certain  situations,  in  which,  without  the  aid  of  art* 
ttiey  never  would  have  been  found.  ‘  I'hus,’  savs  Mr  Loudon,  ‘  we 
soinetiines  find  mountain  piants  comnnoii  in  plains,  arnl  even  in  mea¬ 
dows,  and  alpine  trees,  which  disseminate  themselves  in  warmer  and 
more  b  vel  districts.  Rut  the  botanist,  by  comparing  the  elftcts  of 
thtse  dilfercnt  situations  on  the  vegetable,  always  knows  how  to  se¬ 
lect,  as  general  nature,  tliat  which  perfects  all  its  parts,  and  where 
the  toil  and  situation  are  best  suited  to  the  reproduction  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  prolongation  of  individual  life.  These  r'lles,’ adds  he* 

*  are  founded  in  nature.  For  cxaiiqilc:  No  iierson,  judging  Iroin 
them,  could  mistake  a  warm  English  common,  for  the  natural  sod 
aud  situation  of  the  Scotch  fir,  though  it  frcrpicntiy  is  found  grow n>g 
there.’  Forwi,  and  Improv,  (f  Connif .  lie^iid. 
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ficifil  culture,  of  which  pruning,  as  well  as  manuring,  forms 
a  coii'^tituent  ])art,  as  has  been  explained  above  at  so  much 
length.  That  it  is  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  peculiar  habits 
of  trees,  and  the  characters  of  soils,  illustrated  and  regulated 
by  tacts  drawn  from  general  ex[)erience,  that  rash  or  igno¬ 
rant  systems.^  of  arboriculture  are  to  be  best  corrected,  and 
science  hrouglit  most  hiMieticially  to  bear  on  general  prac¬ 
tice.”  \ 

In  opposition  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  these  pro¬ 
positions,  the  object  of  Mr  Witinu’s’s  present  “  Letter”  is 
t(»  prove  two  tilings  ;  1st,  that  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s  prin- 
<‘iph*s  of  arboriculture  are  inconsistent  and  conti’adictory, 
inasmuch  as  he  recommends  culture  and  manuring  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  then  repro¬ 
bates  and  rejects  them  in  his  notes  and  illustrations;  and 
2d,  that  the  cultivating  and  manuring  of  woofllands  is 
iiecessarilv  beneficial  in  all  cases,  whatever  may  he  said  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  results  of  experience,  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  practi(!e. 

It  will  require  very  few  words  to  make  it  evident  to 
every  one,  that  Mr  Withers’s  first  ground  of  complaint  is 
captious  and  uncalled  for.  When  Sir  Henry  Steuart  un¬ 
dertook  to  draw  up  a  Treatise  on  the  best  method  of 
giving  “  Immediate  KlhsH  to  Wood,”  he  did  not,  of  course, 
conceive  himself  hound  to  enter  into  a  discussion  or  de¬ 
tail  of  tin?  general  nrinciples,  which  are  laid  down  in  his 
six  jiropositions.  He  took  up,  as  his  pi*oximate  object,  a 
particular  department  of  the  art  of  Planting,  and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  make  it  .appear,  how  trees  could  be  raised 
within  the  shortest  jieriod,  without  taking  into  consider.a- 
tion,  whether  they  contained  the  best  possible  timber  or 
not ;  and  if  the  system  ])roposed  should  ensure  to  the  pos¬ 
sessors  “  sound  and  valuable  wood,”  it  was  .all  thev  h.ad 
a  right  to  expect.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that, 
according  to  every  principle  of  science,  the  highest  degree 
of  culture  was  recpiisite,  that  art  or  ingenuity  could  de¬ 
vise-  Ihit,  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Henry  was  careful  to 
explain,  th.at,  as  trenching  and  manuring  can  be  advaan- 
tageous  only  to  particular  portions  of  extensive  woodlands, 
and  under  particular  circumstances,  in  order  to  jiroduce 
the  best  timber,  so  th(*v  cannot  he  .applied  to  any  wood¬ 
land  indiscriminateh/,  “  unless  where  either  a  speeily  re¬ 
turn  of  crop,  and  marketable  timber,  but  nothing  ///ore,  are 


expecte* 


There  is,  therefore,  no  inconsistency  or 


contradiction  whati?ver,  in  the  arboricultural  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  work.  The  art  of  giving  “  immediate  elfect 
to  wood,”  where  artificial  culture  is  essentially  needful, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  that  (jeneral planting,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  contained  in  the  six  Propositions,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  short  view  of  the  laws  respecting  growth, 
and  of  the  s.alut.ary  restraints  which  science  dictates  should 
be  laid  on  artificial  culture,  of  which  trenching,  manuring, 
and  pruning,  all  form  a  p.art.  Under  this  simple  view 
of  the  subject,  all  Mr  Withers’s  decl.am.ation  evaporates  in 
smoke,  even  although  it  is  bolstered  up  with  something 
like  professional  manoMivring  and  mystification  ;  for,  be 
it  rememfiered  that  Mr  Withers  is  an  attorney. f 

What  INIr  Withers  undertakes  to  prove  under  his  se¬ 
cond  head,  isof  far  greater  interest  and  importance — name¬ 
ly,  that  trenching  and  manuring  may  he  safely  used  in 
tree  culture  under  //////  circumstances,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  richer  the  ground  he  m.ade  by  manure,  the  better  will 
be  the  (juality  of  the  wood.  Passing  over  the  garbled 
view  which  our  attornev  gives  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s 

♦  Planter’s  Guide,  o.  47f. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  this  mystification,  which,  perhaps,  may  succeed 
with  some  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Kngland,  it  is  worth  while  re¬ 
marking,  that  Mr  Withers  as>erts,  that  the  aj)pIieation  of  trenching 
nnd  manuring  to  tree  culture  is  an  oriL’inal  discovery"  of  his  own, 
although  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  shown  it  to  he  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  Hrinans,  and  the  practice  of  which  has  been  familiar  to  every 
intelligent  gatdener  in  this  country  for  the  two  hast  centuries.  Sixty 
years  ago,  Mr  (Juthric  of  (’raigie,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  trenched 
and  manured  all  his  plantations  at  that  place,  and  iniroduced  the 
practice  among  his  neighbours.  Several  gentlemen,  in  both  Al)er- 
deenshire  and  Northumberland,  did  the  same  thing  soon  after  this 
I>criod.  We  wonder  that  Mr  Withers  does  not  write  a  pamphlet  to 
recommend  the  public  use  of  rad-ways  and  steam-navigation,  Ixrth  of 
which  might  then  come  to  be  considered  *‘as  original  discoveries.” 


six  Propositions,  which  he  ought  of  course  to  have  quoted 
in  limine,  .and  not  to  have  misrepresented,  before  attempt, 
ing  to  controvert  them.  We  proceed  at  once  to  consider 
upon  its  own  merits,  the  weighty  question — “  How  is  the 
best  Oak  to  be  obtained?”  and,  in  doing  so,  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  our  opinions  differ  in  no  one  particular  from 
those  of  the  author  of  the  “  Planter’s  Guide.” 

The  first  thing  to  he  considered  is,  the  peculiar  charac- 
tei  of  the  oak,  with  which  every  inteUigeiit  planter  is  well 
acquainted.  It  is  in  its  habits  the  most  aceoimnodating 
of  all  trees,  and  will  grow  in  almost  all  soils  and  climates  • 
hut  it  will  i'nWy  thrive  iu  those  soils  and  climates  only  th;u 
are  natural  to  it — tliat  is,  where  it  most  readily  repro. 
duces  and  perfects  its  species,  and  ;ittains  the  greatest 
length  of  individual  life.  The  intelligent  planter  is  further 
aware,  th.at,  for  these  purposes,  this  tree  requires  a  stroijf^ 
deep,  loamy,  or  clayey  soil,  and  a  temperate  climate. 
These  form  the  conditions  of  its  perfect  existence. 
then,  we  are  to  cmpiire  what  will  improve,  or  what  will 
injure,  the  quality  of  the  oak  in  general,  or  of  ditlerent 
oak  trees  in  ditferent  situations  ;  or  if  we  are  t/i  compare 
such  trees  with  one  another,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
some  prineijde  of  theory  or  practice,  our  en(tuii*y  must 
bear  reference  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  those  conditions  may  he  supplied,  if 
we  wish  the  result  to  he  correct  or  conclusive.  For  if 
we  com[Kire,  for  exam[de,  the  (jualities  of  slowly  raised 
oaks  oil  light  land,  or  iu  .a  warm  climate,  with  those  of 
oaks  quickly  raised  on  heavy  land,  in  a  temper.ate  climate, 
it  is  tantamount  to  the  comparing  of  had  oaks  with  good, 
and  of  course  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
comparison. 

These  premises  being  shortly  stated,  we  come  to  the 
question  at  issue, — What  is  the  effect  th.at  general  culture 
produces  on  the  oak? — cnltnro,  of  course,  including 
trenching  and  manuring,  or  amelioration  of  the  soil  or 
climate  beyond  the  natural  st.ate.  The  answer  is  precisely 
what  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  set  forth.  It  expands  the 
vegetable  fibre  ;  it  unduly  ])romotes  quickness  of  growth, 
and  consequently  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  wood; 
it  being  ;dways  understood,  th.at  the  tree  previously  is  in 
possession  of  the  conditions  already  described.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  slowness  of  growth  improves  the 
quality  of  the  wood,  by  adding  to  its  closeness  ot  texture 
and  durability.  It  follows,  then — .as  is  distinctly  stated 
in  Sir  Henry’s  fourth  proposition — that  wherever  growth 
is  unduly  accelerated  by  culture  of  the  soil,  such  as  by 
trenching  and  manuring,  or  by  undue  superiority  ot  cli¬ 
mate,  the  wood  will  he  injureil  in  quality,  in  the  precise 
ratio  in  which  those  agents  are  employed.  In  like  iniin- 
ner — as  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  proposition — if  trees  he 
in  a  soil  or  climate  worse  than  is  natnr.al  to  them,  then 
culture  will  he  of  advantage,  and  will  improve  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  Ou  the  other  baud,  if  trees  he  iu  a  better 
soil  or  climate  than  is  natural  to  them,  and  culture  he 
applied,  it  will  he  a  dis.ad vantage,  and  deteriorate  the 
wood.  1 11  the  same  way,  if  trees  he  iu  their  natural 
state,  culture  will  injure  the  quality  of  the  timber,  iu  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  iiicre.ased  quantity  produced. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  certain  cases,  culture  ina\  he 
very  properly  applied  for  the  amelioration  ot  timber,  hut 
it  siiould  be  done  under  the  control  of  science,  and  ot  a 
sound  judgment.  . 

This  short  account  of  the  operation  of  those  genera 
laws  respecting  growth  which  govern  the  whide 
hie  kingdom,  is  such  as  we  should  really  have  suppos 
could  not  have  been  easily  misunderstood  or  ini-iepre 
sente/1,  h.ad  not  Mr  Withers  come  forward  with  his  pr^ 
sent  att/‘mpt.  Let  us,  however,  look  for  a  iiiomrut 
the  proofs  of  his  position,  that  the  high/*st  (h*grc/? 
tnre  is  in  all  cases  the  best.  It  were  in  vain  to 
him  to  deduce  his  evidence  physiologically,  troin  t  ic 
and  climate,  natural  or  unnatural  to  the  oak,  jt 

stvle  of  its  organization  and  peculiar  habits. 


on  the  authority  of  Mr  Withers  liimsell  that  there  are 
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^en  in  England,  who  have  ever  planted  a  tree,  so  utterly 
irnorant  of  all  arboricnltiiral  science.  From  his  “  Letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,”  published  in  1828,  we  learn  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  except  Norfolk,  and  that  his  ohservatioFis  on  wood, 
and  the  inodes  of  raising  it,  are  wholly  conlined  to  that 
countv,  where,  as  we  understand,  he  possesses  a  cahhage  gar¬ 
den,  and  a  small  piece  of  nui  sery  ground.  From  his  pamph¬ 
let  we  clearly  perceive,  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  ge¬ 
neral  planting,  or  its  history  and  progress  in  llritain,  in 
France,  or  any  other  continental  country,  and  that  vege¬ 
table  physiology  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  have  not 
come  within  the  line  of  his  studies.  What  a  man,  there¬ 
fore,  so  admirably  qualitied  to  maintain  a  phytological 
aPMiment,  does  not  know  himself,  he  naturally  seeks  to 
learn  from  others.  With  a  ])eculiar  ohtuseness  of  intellect, 
however,  3Ir  Withers,  instead  of  propounding  Sir  Henry 
Stenart’s  six  propositions,  or  any  thing  like  them,  to  com- 
jietent  judges,  ]nits  the  following  notable  query  tt>  Jihoiit 
ci'ditecn  or  nineteen  dilferent  persons,  who,  being  for  the 
must  part  tjmber-mercJiants,  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of  rai¬ 
sin''^  the  oak  as  himself : — “  Whether  have  you  found,” 
savs  he,  “  that  fine  fa st-r/rowvif/  timber,  when  arrived 
at*  maturity,  was  inferior  in  quality  to  timber  slower 
growth;  and  whetlnu*  do  you  think  that  the  application 
(d’  manure  to  poor  land  at  the  time  of  ]danting,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  land  for  a  few  years,  can  have  any  injurious 
etl’ect  on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  when  it  has  attained  its 
full  qroicth  f'  Now,  this  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  six  propositions,  as  if  he  had  quoted  the  first 
proposition  in  Euclid.  Respecting  biFth  divisions  of  the 
query,  as  put  in  the  abstract,  no  one  of  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  wood  would  ever  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  and  such  an  answer,  so  far  from  refuting,  would 
rather  strengthen  the  conclusions  come  to  by  Sir  Henry 


Steuart. 

Of  the  eigliteen  referees  to  whom  IVIr  Withers  applies, 
two  are  men  of  real  science; — 1st,  The  Editor  of  the 
Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual;  and  2d,  Mr  G.  W.  John¬ 
son,  the  well-known  writer  on  Horticultural  Chemistry. 
To  these  may  justly  be  added  a  very  sensible  landowner 
(  No.  2),  wluFse  name  is  not  given,  hut  whose  judicious 
opinions  we  formerly  met  with,  in  the  “  Letter  to  Sir 
^Lilter  Scott.”  yl// these,  as  well  as  the  referees  Nos.  I, 
7,  10,  13,  and  1(3,  unwittingly  confirm,  instead  of  con¬ 
troverting,  the  propositions.  And  we  find  that  there  were 
several  others,  whose  answers  were  so  hostile  to  Mr  Wi¬ 
thers’s  ojuiiions,  that  he  does  not  publish  them  at  all. 

Calling  in  some  corroborative  circumstances  to  his  aid, 
^Ir  Withers  mentions  (at  page  115)  that  he  got,  from 
Mr  Boorne  of  Im’pingham,  (another  tiinher-merchant,) 
two  specimens  of  oak-wood,  the  one  taken  from  a  fast,  the 
other  from  a  slow  growing  tree.  The  former,  as  ^Ir 
Boorne  describes  it,  was  raised  in  “  a  very  strong,  good 
the  latter  on  “a  light  soil,  with  a  gravelly  bottom  ;” 
and  both  specimens  were  forwarded,  by  Mr  Withers,  to 
Professor  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
order  that  he  might  try  their  respective  strengths. 
A  bis,  as  we  conceive  it,  was  eijni valent  to  saying  to  the 
hnirned  Professor, — “  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  very  best 
that  can  he  found,  and  here  is  also  a  specimen  of  the 
^♦*ry  worst  ;  pray,  whieh  is  the  striniger  of  the  two,  as  veri- 
fi.*d  by  experiment  ?”  Had  Professor  Barlow  been  at  all 
^'quainted  with  arboriculture — which  do(;s  not  seem  to  he 
tile  case — he  would  h;ive  been  much  iiimised  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  thus  made  to  him,  and  of  whieh  the  coiisequeiwes 
be  easily  conjectured.  The  two  specimens  of  tim- 
^  'vere  s(|uared  down  to  pieces  of  equal  sizes,  when  the 
j  ^  mentioned  was  broken  with  a  weight  of  9l)91bs.,  and 
ist  withoneofo/i/y  G77ihs.,  respectively  laid  upon  tliem. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  planter  of  expe- 
*’***'*ce,  although,  from  the  folly  of  this  pr<M*eeding,  it  dues 
^t  to  be  known  to  ^Ir  Withers,  that  all  woody 

iints  have  their  peculiar  and  favourite  soils,  on  which 
'viU  grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  there  are  many  tree* 


I  that  will  decline,  or  altogether  become  stationary,  if 
planted  on  any  other  soils.  Some,  however,  show  more, 
and  some  less,  of  this  sort  of  ])hytologieal  allinity.  But 
the  oak  is,  of  all  ])lants,  the  most  Jiecommodating,  as  has 
been  already  observed.  It  will  grow  in  any  sort  of  soil, 
from  the  dampest  to  the  driest,  from  the  most  silirions  to 
the  most  alnminons.  But  it  loves  only  the  last  mentioned, 
and  will  truly  thrive — that  is,  it  will  perfect  its  species^- 
oii  one  that  is  strong,  deep,  and  loamy,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  good,  rich,  lieavy  soil.  Mr  Withers  either  does,  or  does 
not,  know  this.  If  he  does  know  it,  he  means,  by  a 
statement  like  the  above — and  there  are  many  such  t(»  he 
found  in  his  pamphlet — to  impose  njion  his  readers,  whom 
he  must  consider  as  the  most  gullible  of  men.  If  he  does 
not,  then  he  is  the  most  ignorant  planter  that  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  write  upon  trees,  or  to  give  instruction  to 
others. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  tlie  summit  of  3Ir  Withers’s 
absurdity  as  a  ]»lanter,  which,  in  legitiTuate  climax,  rises 
to  the  last,  and  is  to  he  found  at  page  115,  ct  seqq.,  near 
the  close  of  the  pamphlet.  A  Mr  Farrow — still  another 
timber-merchant — here  comes  forward  to  his  assistance. 
This  man  modestly  ])rofesses  no  knowledge  of  arboricul¬ 
ture,  hut  he  merely  ]iractises  (as  he  says)  the  hnyiiig, 
selling,  a!id  converting”  of  wood,  by  which,  we  siqqiose, 
he  means  the  converting  it  into  cash.  Well,  this  Mr 
Farrow  tells  ,a  strange  story  of  two  oak  trees,  that  grew 
in  the  same  field,  tlui  same  soil,  and  the  same  climate. 
The  first  trei;  (  No.  1),  as  it  afFpears,  had  no  aid  hut  what 
was  furnished  by  the  soil  itself,  which  was  “  yoor/,  with 
a  bluish  clay  bottom;”  whereas  the  other  (No.  2)  grew 
near  the  “  rack-yard  of  the  farm,”  and  close  to  a  ditch  or 
drain,  which  condacted  the  moisture  fi'om  the  yanl,  and 
in  fact  the  roots  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  yard  it¬ 
self.  Both,  as  Mr  Farrow  adds,  grew  well,  hut  the  one 
near  the  drain  by  far  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two;  ami 
it  was  the  currefit  opinion  about  the  jdaec,  tluit  they  had 
been  filanted  about  the  same  period.  On  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  weighing  the  wood.  No.  2  was  found  to  lie 
1  j  lbs.  in  10  Ihs.  the  heavier.  Specimens  of  both  were 
tried  by  Professor  Barlow,  as  above,  when  No.  I  was 
fractured  by  a  wi'ight  of  835  Ihs.  superinduced  iqion  it, 
hilt  No.  2  requin'd  972  Ihs.  to  fracture  it.  3'liese  facts,  in 
the  way  tliey  are  stated,  we  cannot  he  brought  to  helii've, 
as  IMr  F’arrow,  a  very  ignorant  indiviiliial,  is  tin?  only 
evidence  brought  forward  to  support  them.  We  take 
them,  as  we  should  take  the  sij])j)osed  facts  and  eireiim- 
stances  of  a  well-authenticated  ghost  story,  ami  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  they  contradict  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  the  general  results  of  experiiuice ;  ami,  for  the  same 
reason,  we  reject  any  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
them. 

Last  of  all,  comes  Mr  Withers’s  grand  and  sweeping 
conclusion,  which  at  once  announces  his  victory,  and  sums 
up  his  argument.  “  These  experiments,”  says  he,  “  throw 
new  light  ui»on  the  subject,  and  leail  to  the  most  import¬ 
ant  conclusions.  They  jirovi*,  not  only  that  fast-growingoak 
timber  is  superior  in  (piality  to  that  of  slower  growth,  hut 
that  by  the  constant  application  of  manure  to  the  roots  of 
trees,  planted  even  in  ix  f/ood  soW,  nearly  double  the  quart- 
tity  of  timlMU*  may  he  obtained  in  the  same  period,  while 
its  strenythf  instead  of  being  diminished,  will  he  thereby  in¬ 
creased.'*  We  certainly  never  thonglit  that  Mr  Withers 
had  mneli  practical  skill,  even  in  tin?  mechanical  part  of 
phiiiting;  we  never  believed  that  he  possessed  any  smat¬ 
tering  of  science,  beyond  what  he  had  jocked  up  froiQ 
reading  the  Planter’s  Guide; — hut  little  as  that  is,  we 
really  think  he  might  have  seen  to  what  coiiseqneriees  all 
this  nonsense  tended,  even  could  country  gentlemen  be 
brought  to  swallow  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  go 
near  to  destroy  onr  belief  in  what  is  denominated  “  phy- 
tolonical  affinity”  in  woody  plants,  than  which  no  Jirhori- 
cnltural  fact  is  better  ascertained,  or  more  generally  cre¬ 
dited.  Ami,  in  the  s4*coml  jilaee,  it  would  give  to  gar¬ 
deners  this  new  ami  curious  piec«  of  infurmulion  ;  that. 
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as  the  ^rand  qualities  of  the  oak,  beyond  all  other  trees, 
consist  in  its  possessing  the  greatest  strength,  hardness, 
toughness,  and  durability  united^  so  the  best  place  for  rai¬ 
ning  the  tree  in  the  greatest  perfection  is,  the  hiffhest-ma- 
nnred  kitchen^garden,  and  still  more,  the  richest  hot-bed  f  I  / 
Bravo,  Withers  !  Your  theory  has  now  got  to  its  climax  ! 
Vivat  stercoratiOf  mat  cwlum  ! — Muck  and  the  Attorney 
for  ever ! 

But,  joking  apart,  the  principles  to  be  acted  on  in  rai¬ 
ning  the  best  timber  of  every  sort,  and  especially  the  best 
timber  for  naval  purposes,  is  a  subject  of  too  serious  and 
general  an  interest  to  be  treated  with  ridicule,  or  to  be 
suffered  to  sink  into  neglect,  among  the  transient  novel¬ 
ties  or  follies  of  the  day.  Great  Britain  is  well  known 
as  the  country,  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  capable 
of  raising,  and  have  hitherto  raised,  the  best  oak  timber 
IN  THE  world;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  and  important 
to  her  that  she  should  continue  to  raise  it.  Considering 
the  low  state  of  scientific  arboriculture  as  yet  among  us, 
and  the  late  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  curiosity 
respecting  it,  by  the  writings  of  ingenious  meti,  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  before  concluding  these  strictures  on  a  very 
shallow,  but  specious  production,  to  endeavour  to  con¬ 
dense  into  a  few  sentences  a  sort  of  summary  to  our  argu¬ 
ment,  for  the  use  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  planterSj 
and  to  lay  before  them,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what  seems 
now  to  be  the  generally  understood  principle  in  this  im¬ 
portant  business. 

All  trees  liave  their  peculiar  soils  and  climates,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  best,  and  most  fully  perfect  their  species. 
This  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  what  Sir  Henry  Steiiart 
has  called  “  phytologi(*al  affinity.”  The  soil  most  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  oak,  as  already  remarked,  is  a  strong,  deep, 
and  loamy  soil,  often  a  reddish  clay,  together  with  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate.  Such  are  the  soil  and  climate  in  which 
the  best  and  most  durable  oak  has  alwavs  been  found, 
when  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  such,  therefore, 
may  be  set  down  as  most  natural  to  the  species.  The 
best  oak  timber  is  certainly  that  which  grows  most  vi¬ 
gorously  under  these  circumstances  ;  but  the  combined 
action  of  climate  and  soil  may  be  such,  as  to  cause  it  to 
transcend  the  measure  of  the  most  perfect  wood.  All 
cultivation  or  amelioration  of  a  soil  like  this  is  injurious, 
because  it  expands  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  renders  the 
wood  more  porous  and  less  dense,  by  unduly  accelerating 
its  growth.  If  the  oak  be  jdanted  on  clayey  laml,  and  of  a 
poor  and  thin  quality,  trenching  and  manuring  will  bring 
about  a  beneficial  effect,  by  rendering  such  land  deeper 
and  richer,  and  by  assimilating  it  to  the  soil  most  natural 
to  the  species.  In  the  same  way,  if  poor,  silicious,  or 
light  soil  be  to  be  planted  with  the  same  trees,  trenching 
and  manuring  will  occasion  a  favourable  effect,  by  deep¬ 
ening  it,  and  rendering  it  more  tenacious  of  moisture,  and, 
by  consequence,  assimilating  it,  in  some  degree,  to  the  na¬ 
tural  soil  ;  and  if  lime  be  added  to  consolidate  such  a  soil, 
or  clayey  compost,  made  up  with  lime,  it  will  be  still 
more  advantageous.  These  ingredients  impart  to  thin 
and  poor  soils  of  every  sort,  before  being  planted,  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  those  essential  requisites  which  nature  has 
denied  them.  But  the  great  regulator,  or,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  unerring  barometer  of  all  soils,  is  atmospheric 
temperature, — that  is,  the  measure  of  heat  and  cold,  as  mo¬ 
dified  on  woody  plants.  The  soil  most  congenial  to  the 
oak  has  been  already  described.  Take  that  soil,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  where  the  oak  is 
found  to  grow  in  the  highest  luxuriance,  and  compare  its 
produce  with  that  of  a  similar  soil,  at  a  greater  elevation, 
and  in  a  greater  exposure  to  the  elements,  in  the  same 
valley.  Here  the  trees,  w  ith  the  very  same  advantages 
of  soil,  w'ill  be  found  to  grow  more  slow’ly.  Their  ve¬ 
getable  fibre  being  more  contracted  or  condensed,  their 
whole  organic  structure  will  be  modified  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  stronger  and  more  close- 
grained  wood  w  ill  consequently  be  produced.  This,  un¬ 
der  proper  circumstances,  may  probably  be  considered  as 


the  best  possible  timber.  The  same  thing  is  observable 
the  economy  of  all  other  trees,  as  w'ell  as  that  of  the  oak 
as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  nature 
wdiich  governs  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  in  respect  to 
growth,  and  is  known  to  every  well-informed  planter 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  adverse  to  this  general  law^  weat 
once  reject  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance  or  inexperience 
Fanciful  theories  and  erroneous  practices  may  live  for  a 
season,  and  flippant  pamjdilets  in  praise  of  them  may  be 
produced  by  such  men  as  the  present  author  ;  but  they 
cannot  permanently  retard  the  progress  of  science,  or  long 
impose  on  the  good  sense  of  the  public.  In  the  W’onlsof 
the  greatest  ])lanter  of  the  age,  “  It  is  only  on  an  acquaint, 
ance  wdth  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  anatomy  of  jdants 
wdth  the  habits  they  display,  and  the  organs  and  proper, 
ties  they  possess,  that  any  sound  foundation  can  be  laid 
for  an  art,  of  w  hich  the  practice  should  be  scientific,  la. 
though  it  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  w'holly  inechani. 
cal.” 


Slrictnres  on  Sir  Henrij  SteiiarVs  Planter's  Guide.  By 

a  Planter  of  Some  Experience.  (That  is,  Echvard  Sanjr, 

Nurseryman  in  Kirkaldy.)  Edinburgh.  John  Ander¬ 
son,  jun.  1830.  Pp.  40. 

Fbiend  Sang,  we  are  perfectly  aw^are  that  you  know 
something  of  ;/icc/ia/n‘c«/ planting ;  and  w^e  are  further 
aw’are  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  you  once  came 
forward  as  the  editor  of  a  posthumous  treatise  of  Walter 
Nicol’s,  another  mechanical  planter  like  yourself.  But 
how”  it  should  enter  your  brain  to  attempt  “  Strictures" 
on  a  scientific  tvork,  of  which  you  cannot  understand  a 
single  sentence,  truly  exceeds  our  comprehension.  It  is 
true,  Sir  Henry  Steuart  does  not  speak  w  ith  much  re¬ 
spect  of  the  science  of  the  Scottish  nurserymen,  and  we 
regret  that  he  should  have  so  much  reason  to  do  so ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  he  speaks  of  yourself,  in  particular, 
much  more  highly  than  you  deserve.  It  w'as,  therefore, 
very  ungrateful  in  you,  and  likewise  very  foolish,  to  ex¬ 
pose  yourself  as  you  have  done,  by  taking  up  the  cudjtels 
for  eitber  the  gardeners,  or  the  nurserymen  of  Scotland, 
neither  of  w  hom,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  Sir  Henry 
has  unfairly  treated. 

Neddy  Sang,  you  seem  to  be  fond  of  quoting  Latin,  as 
appears  by  your  pamphlet ;  we  will  therefore  say  to  you, 
in  the  exhortatory  w'ay,  and  in  that  language,  llocaqe! 
— that  is,  mind  your  proper  business  and  vocation  ;  ^tock 
well,  and  arrange  your  nursery-ground,  and  take  a  plant¬ 
ing  contract,  when  you  can  get  it,  from  the  Lairds  of 
Fife  ; — but,  for  God’s  sake,  be  advised  b\’  us;  steer  <lt*ar 
of  science,  and,  above  all  things,  of  scientific  arboricidtuTf^ 
or  the  trade  of  booh-mahing  ;  as  any  attempt  at  either  can 
onlv  make  you  ridiculous.  We  advise  you  as  a  friend— 
as  an  ancient  painter  advised  an  honest  tradesman,  about 
as  foolish  as  yourself — JVesnfor  ultra  crepidam  !  and  with 
that  kindly  monition  w  e  take  our  leave,  hoping  never  to 
meet  you  again,  in  either  the  one  department,  or  the  other. 


The  lAves  of  the  Most  Eminent  Eritish  Painters,  Sadp 
tors,  and  Architects,  By  Allan  Cunningham,  ^ol.  B* 
Being  No.  X.  of  the  Family  Idbrarv.  London.  John 
^Murray.  18.30.  12ino.  ‘  Pp.  320. 


This  volume  is  fully  eijual  in  interest  to  its  predeces¬ 
sor  from  the  same  pen.  We  do  not,  of  course,  look 
the  work  as  one  wdiich  the  artist  w'ill  study  with  tj 
view  of  obtaining  additional  information  concerning 
principles  of  his  art,  nor  as  one  to  w  hich  the  amateiii  " 
appeal  as  competent  authority  in  matters  of  ilispnted 
or  as  settling  the  estimation  in  w  hich  various  pro<hict>^ 
of  the  pencil  ought  to  be  held.  'I  his  is  not  Bsobj^^ 
and  they  who  judge  it  by'  such  a  standanl,  judge  it 
roneously'.  All  that  Mr  Cunningham  undertook  to^^ 
W'as,  to  supply'  popular,  entertaining,  and  impartial 
of  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  n* 
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history  of  British  art.  This  task  he  has  now  shown 
himseif  well  capable  of  executin*^,  haviiiir  entirely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conveying  a  distinct,  condensed,  and  spirited 
view  of  tlie  personal  and  intellectual  character  of  those 
of  whom  he  has  had  occasion  to  speak.  Nor  is  this  all  : 
his  narrative,  which  is  written  in  an  easy,  straij^ht- for¬ 
ward,  and  nnatfected  style,  is  thickly  interspersed  witli 
remarks  indicative  of  a  biou^rapher  who  enters  con  aniore 
into  his  subject,  and  abounding  in  much  sound  sense  and 
correct  feeling. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  the  Life  of  West, 

_ an  amiable  and  upright  man,  deeply  imbued  with  a 

pure  and  abstract  love  of  his  profession,  which  early  dis¬ 
advantages  could  not  overcome,  and  which  snbse<inent 
success  could  not  taint.  His  misfortune  \vas,  that  his 
ambition  exceeded  his  powers,  and  only  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  was  he  able  to  achieve  what  he  so  ardently  wished 
to  do.  To  the  Life  of  West  succeeds  that  of  Jaiu(‘s 
jhuTV — a  man  of  wild,  wayward,  and  impassioned  genius, 
characteristic  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  too  often 
dooming  the  sons  of  Krin  to  a  series  of  misfortunes  and 
misery  which  a  cooler  judgment  could  easily  have  avoided. 
Even  in  his  best  days,  Barry  lived  in  cominirative  jmverty, 
and  the  following  passage  jiresents  a  melancholy  ]ucture 
of  the  jirivations  which  the  unconquerable  love  (d*  art  has 
rendered  uiiiny  of  its  ablest  votaries  willing  to  endure : 

barky’s  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

“  Barry’s  resi<lcnce  in  Castle  Street,  though  wearing  a 
decent  exterior  wlien  he  took  jmssession,  soon  correspondisl 
iti  lo(di  with  the  outward  man  of  its  master.  The  worst 
inn’s  worst  room,  in  which  the  ]M)et  places  the  ex[MrInu 
Villiers,  was  eijualled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  that  in  which 
Barry  slept,  ate,  and  meditated  in  ]>erfect  satisfaction  and 
securitv.  His  own  character  and  whole  system  of  in-do(»r 
economy,  were  exhibited  in  a  dinner  he  gave  31  r  Burke. 
No  one  was  better  ac([uainted  with  the  singular  manners  of 
this  very  singular  man  than  the  great  statesman  ;  he  wisli- 
ed,  however,  to  have  ocular  demonstration  how  he  managed 
his  household  concerns,  in  the  absence  of  wife  or  servant, 
and  requeste^l  to  be  asked  to  dinner.  ‘  Sir,’  said  Barry, 
with  much  cheerfulness,  ‘  you  know  I  live  alone — but  if  you 
will  come  and  help  me  to  eat  a  steak,  I  shall  have  it  tender 
and  hot,  and  from  the  most  classic  market  in  London — that 
ol  ()xfor<l.’  The  day  and  the  hour  came,  and  Burke  arri¬ 
ving  at  X(».  3(),  Castle  Street,  found  Barry  ready  torec(*ive 
him;  he  was  conducted  into  the  painting-room,  which  had 
undergone  no  change  since  it  was  a  carpenter’s  slnqj.  On 
otie  ot  the  walls  hung  his  large  picture  «d’  Pamlora,  ami 
I’oiind  it  were  placed  the  studies  of  the  Six  Pictures  «d‘  the 
Atleljdn.  There  were  likewise  old  straining  frames — old 
sketches — a  pi'inting  press,  in  which  he  printed  his  plat(‘s 
wit!i  his  <»wu  baud — the  labours,  too,  of  the  sjfider  ab(mnd- 
ed,  and  rivalled,  in  extent  and  C(dour,  ]uecesof  old  tapestry. 

“  Burke  saw  all  this — yet  wisely  seemed  to  see  it  not.  He 
observed,  too,  that  most  of  the  windows  were  broken  or 
cracked, — that  tlie  nxd’,  which  had  no  ceiling,  admitted  tlie 
hght  through  many  crevices  in  tlie  tiliiig,  and  tliat  two  old 
chairs  and  a  deal  table  composed  the  whideof  the  furniture, 
i  he  tire  was  burning  brightly  ;  the  steaks  were  jmt  on  to 
mil,  and  Bari’y,  having  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table, 
pnt  a  pair  ot  tongs  in  the  hands  of  Burke,  saying,  ‘  Be  use- 
my  dear  triend,  and  look  to  the  steaks  till  1  fetch  the 
poi  ter.  Burke  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  the  paintin'  soaii  re- 
tuined  with  the  porter  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  ‘  What  a 
uiistoi  tune  !  the  wind  carried  away  the  line  foaming  top  as 
^*lchtield  Street.’  They  sat  down  togethei' — the 
f  Ii  tender,  and  done  to  a  moment — the  artist  was 

n  ot  anecdote,  and  Burke  often  declared,  that  he  never 
^^|*/*V*  evening  in  his  life. 

^nch  is  thestory  which  has  been  often  written  and  often 
repeated,  and  always  with  variations.  Something  like  the 
|»<^ene  thus  disclosed*  to  31r  Burke  was  exhibited,  some  time 
^’* ‘^**^*^^“*'*  eminent  person,  whose  friendship  has 
eiia » ed  in,.  enrich  my  narrative  with  the  following 
tii'qMiic,  account  ; 

^  ^  'vi>h,*  says  ^Ir  Southey,  ‘  I  could  t»*ll  you  any  thing 

'  m  I  might  be  tound  us»d’ul  in  your  Micci*ediiig  volume^. 

^^‘^rry,  and  have  been  admitted  into  his  den  in  his 
'oi St  (that  is  to  say,  his  niiiddest )  days,  when  he  was  em- 
po)ed  upon  the  Pandora.  He  wore  at  that  time  an  old 
^  ot  green  baize  ;  but  from  which  time  hud  taken  all  tlie 


green  that  incrustations  of  paint  and  dirt  had  not  covered. 
His  wig  was  one  which  you  might  suppose  he  had  borrow¬ 
ed  from  a  scarecrow  ;  all  round  ii  there  ]»rojected  a  fringe 
of  his  own  grey  hair.  He  lived  alone  in  a  house  which  was 
never  cleaned  ;  and  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  other 
lurniture  than  a  blanket  nailed  on  the  one  side.  I  wantinl 
him  to  visit  me — No,  he  said  ;  he  could  not  go  out  by  day, 
because  he  could  not  spare  time  from  his  great  locture;  aiiil 
if  he  went  out  in  theevening,  the  Academicians  would  way¬ 
lay  him,  and  murder  him.  In  this  solitary,  sullen  life,  he 
continued,  till  he  felt  ill,  very  ])robjd>ly  from  want  of  food 
suHiciently  nourishing;  and  after  laying  two  or  three  days 
under  his  blanket,  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  crawl 
to  his  own  door,  open  it,  and  lay  himself  down,  with  a  pa- 
]>er  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  had  written  his  wisli  to  be 
carried  to  the  house  of  3Ir  Carlyle  (Sir  Anthony),  in  Soho 
Square.  Tliere  he  was  taken  care  of;  and  the  danger  Ironi 
which  he  had  thus  escaped  seems  to  have  cuied  his  mental 
hallucinations.  He  cast  his  slough  afterwards;  appear'd 
decently  drest  in  his  ow  n  grey  hair,  and  mixed  in  such  so¬ 
ciety  as  he  liked. 

“  ‘  I  should  have  told  you,  that  a  little  before  his  illness,  he 
had,  with  much  persuasion,  been  induced  to  pass  a  night  at 
some  persofi’s  house  in  the  country.  Wlien  he  came  downi 
to  breakfast  the  next  moi  iiing,  and  one  a>ked  how  he  had 
rested,  he  said,  remarkably  wa*ll  ;  he  had  not  slept  in  sheets 
for  many  years,  and  really  he  thought  it  w’as  a  very  com- 
fortahle  tiling.  He  interlarded  his  couvers.ition  witli  oaths 
as  ex[detives,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  converse  with  him  : — 
thei'e  was  a  franknessand  animation  about  him  which  won 
good-will,  as  much  as  his  vigorous  intellect  commanded  re¬ 
spect.  There  is  a  story  of  his  having  refused  to  paint  ]»or- 
traits,  and  saying,  in  answer  to  a)»)dications,  that  theie  was 
a  man  in  Leicester  Square  who  did  it.  But  this,  he  said, 
was  false ;  for  that  he  would  at  any  time  have  painted  por¬ 
traits,  and  have  been  glad  to  paint  them.’  ” 

A  passage  which  w'e  meet  w  ith  a  l\nv  jiages  farther  on, 
w’e  consider  too  severe;  and  as  it  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  tube  met  w’ith  in  the  volume,  we  quote  it,  with 
the  view  of  expressing  our  dissent  : 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF  RFCIIAN’s  THEAT.MENT  OF  RARUV. 

“  It  was  at  this  time  of  distress  that  the  late  Earl  of  Bu¬ 
chan,  among  others,  stood  forward  in  Barry’s  behalf.  'I'liis 
nobleman  desired  to  be  thought  jiublic  director  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  poetry  and  ])ainting  in  Scotland.  He  spent  his  long 
life  in  speaking  kind  w'ori.s,  writing  encouraging  letters,  anil 
dispensing  patronising  looks,  to  all  who  had  visited  the  Va¬ 
tican,  or  w'ere  found  loitering  about  the  nether  regions  of 
Parnassus.  On 4 his  occasion,  he  stirred  himself  more  than 
w^as  his  wont,  and  astonished  many  by  publicly  subscribing 
ten  pounds  ;  lie  also  interceded  with  tiie  Society  of  Arts, 
and  applied  to  many  who  thought  favourably  of  Barry’s 
trdents.  1  wish  be  had  done  no  more.  1  le  praised  the  set 
of  jiroof  engravings  wdiich  Barry  sent  in  a  present  to  Dry- 
borough, — fell  ill  love  w>th  others  w  hich  were  in  London, — 
longed  to  possess  an  ‘easel  picture’  as  a  memorial  of  I’riend- 
ship, — condescended  to  name  the  picture  he  ]iartlcuiiirly 
atfected.  The  Interview’’ of  .Alilton  with  KIwoimI  the  (^u;i- 
ker, — and,  iinally,  requested,  in  addition,  a  jiroof  engraving 
from  the  Birth  of  Pandora.  The  j»ainter,  pleased  w  ith  all 
this  condescension,  sent  a  sketch  of  his  31ilton  to  the  noble 
sjieculator  in  subscriptions  ;  and  the  ‘east*!  picture’  would 
have  followed,  but  that  that  hand  was  soon  to  be  laid  upon 
Barry  which  has  recently  fallen  on  his di^interested  patron.” 

That  a  degree  of  almost  jiardonable  vanity  and  fond¬ 
ness  lor  dispensing  patronage  were  among  the  lailings  of 
the  late  Karl  of  Buchan,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but 
that  he  was  capable  of  the  heartless  meanness  of  jireying 
upon  the  exigeni^ies  of  an  unfriended  ai’tist,  we  cannot 
believe.  Though  somewdiat  penurious  in  his  personal 
haluts,  the  Karl  was  a  man  of  a  warm  heart,  and  fre¬ 
quently  did  generous  things  of  which  the  w'orld  knew 
nothing. 

To  Barry  succeeds  Blake — a  poet-painter,  wdiose  en¬ 
thusiastic  imagination  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  held 
converse  with  tin;  world  of  spirits,  and  wdio  painted  not 
so  much  from  ^•xi^ting  nature,  as  Irom  the  shapes  which 
were  continually  presenting  tbem.selves  to  him  in  his  day¬ 
dreams.  He  u'as  nevertheless  one  ol  the  liajipieNt  id  his 
race  ;  and,  wdiether  it  be  singular  or  not,  this  happiness 
is  mainly  to  be  atlributed  to  his  w  ife,  concerning  w  hom 
w'e  have  the  following  interesting  partieul.iii* : 
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blare’s  courtship  and  marriage. 

“When  lie  was  six-an<l-twenty  years  old,  he  married 
Katherine  Boutcher,  a  younjj  woman  of  humble  connexions, 
— the  dark-eyiul  Kate  of  several  of  his  lyric  poems.  She 
lived  near  his  father’s  house,  and  was  noticed  by  Blake  for 
the  whiteness  of  her  hand,  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  a 
slim  and  handsome  shape,  corresponding  with  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  sylphs  and  naiads.  As  lie  was  an  original  in  all 
things,  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  to  fall  in  love 
like  an  ordinary  mortal.  He  was  describing  one  evening  in 
company  the  ]»ains  he  had  suftered  from  some  capricious 
lady  or  another,  when  Katherine  Boutcher  said,  ‘  I  ]dty 
you  from  iiiy  heart.’ — ‘Do  you  pity  me?’  said  Blake; 
‘then  I  love  you  for  that.’ — ‘And  I  love  you,’  said  the 
frank-hearted  lass;  and  so  the  courtship  began.  He  tried 
how  well  she  looked  in  a  drawing,  then  how  her  charms 
became  verse  ;  and  finding,  moreover,  that  she  had  good 
domestic  (jualities,  he  married  her.  They  lived  together 
long  and  happily. 

“  She  seemed  to  have  heen  created  on  purpose  for  Blake  ; 
slie  believ'ed  him  to  be  the  finest  genius  on  earth  ;  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  verse,— she  believed  in  his  designs;  and  to  the 
wildest  flight  of  his  imagination  she  bowed  the  knee,  and 
was  a  worshipper.  She  set  his  house  in  good  order,  pre¬ 
pared  his  frugal  meal,  learned  to  think  as  lie  thought,  and, 
irnhilging  him  in  his  harmless  absurdities,  becrame,  as  it 
were,  bone  of  his  bom,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  She  learned 
— what  a  young  and  handsome  woman  is  seldom  apt  to 
learn — to  despise  gaudy  dresses,  costly  meals,  pleasant  com¬ 
panies,  and  agreeable  invitations.  She  found  out  the  way 
of  being  hapjiy  at  home,  living  on  the  simplest  of  food,  and 
contented  in  the  homeliest  of  clothing.  It  was  no  ordinary 
mind  which  could  do  all  this,  and  she  whom  Blake  em¬ 
phatically  called  his  ‘beloved,’  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
She  wrought  off  in  the  press  the  impressions  of  his  ]dates, — 
she  coloured  them  with  a  light  and  neat  hand, — made  draw¬ 
ings  much  in  the  spirit  of  her  husband’s  compositions,  and 
almost  rivalled  him  in  all  things,  save  in  the  power  which 
he  possessed  of  seeing  visions  of  any  individual,  living  or 
dead,  whenever  he  chose  to  see  them.” 

This  excellent  woman — whose  character  partly  reminds 
us  of  Klopstock’s  IMeeta — was  true  to  him  to  the  last, 
and,  after  a  long  life  of  mutual  affection,  we  find  her 
soothing  him  on  his  death-bed  : 

blare’s  last  illness  and  death. 

“  He  had  now  reached  his  seventy-fii*st  year,  and  the 
strength  of  nature  was  fast  yielding.  Yet  he  was  to  the 
last  cheerful  and  contented.  ‘  I  glory,’ he  said,  ‘  in  dying, 
and  have  no  grief  but  in  leaving  you,  Katherine;  \ye  have 
lived  happy,  ami  we  have  lived  long;  we  have  been  ever 
together,  but  we  shall  bedivitled  soon.  Why  should  I  fear 
death  ?  nor  do  I  fear  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  as  Christ 
commands,  and  have  sought  to  worship  Go(l  truly  in  my 
own  house,  when  I  was  not  seen  of  men.’  He  grew  weaker 
and  weaker — he  could  no  longer  sit  upright ;  and  was  laid 
in  his  bed,  with  no  one  to  watch  over  him  save  his  wife, 
Avho,  feeble  and  old  herself,  required  help  in  such  a  touching 
duty. 

“  The  Ancient  of  Days  was  such  a  favourite  with  Blake, 
that  three  days  before  his  death,  he  sat  bolstered  up  in  bed, 
and  tinted  it  with  his  choicest  colours,  and  in  his  happiest 
style.  He  touched  and  retouched  it — held  it  out  at  arm’s 
length,  and  then  threw  it  from  him,  exclaiming,  ‘  There! 
that  will  do  !  I  cannot  mend  it.’  He  saw  his  wife  in  tears 
— she  felt  this  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  works — ‘  Seay,  Kate,’ 
crie<l  Blake,  ‘  keep  just  as  you  are — I  will  draw  your  por¬ 
trait — for  you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to  me.’  She  obeyed, 
and  the  dying  artist  made  a  fine  likeness. 

“  The  very  joyfulness  with  which  this  singular  man  wel¬ 
comed  the  coming  of  death,  made  his  dying  moments  in¬ 
tensely  mournful.  H<*  lay  chanting  songs,  and  the  verses 
and  the  music  were  both  the  otfsp**ing  of  the  moment.  He 
lamented  that  he  could  no  longer  commit  these  ins|>irations, 
as  be  calhsl  them,  to  paper.  ‘  Kate,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  a 
changing  man — 1  always  rose  and  wrote  down  my  thoughts, 
whether  it  rained,  snowed,  or  shone,  and  you  arose  too,  and 
sat  beside  me— this  can  be  no  longer.’  He  died  <m  the  12th 
of  August  182S,  without  any  visible  pain  ;  bis  wife,  who 
Silt  watching  him,  did  not  jierceive  when  he  ceased  breath- 

ing-” 

The  affection  aiul  fi^rtitude  of  ]Mrs  Blake,  entitle  her  to 
much  respect.  “  She  shared  her  husband’s  lot,”  says  ]Mr 
Cunningham,  “  without  a  murmur, — set  her  heart  solely 
upon  his  fame,  and  soothed  liim  in  those  hours  of  misgi¬ 


ving  and  despondency,  which  are  not  unknown  to  the 
strongest  intellects.  She  still  lives  to  lament  the  loss  of 
Blake,  and /ce/  it.” 

Opie,  the  vivid  painter  of  individual  nature, — ^lorlaiul 
wonderful  for  his  skill  of  hand,  and  power  of  extracting 

the  picturesque  from  the  most  familiar  scenes, _ 

best  known  by  his  ]u*oduction8  entitled  “  Good  News’’ 

“  The  Choristers  Rehearsing,”  and  “  The  Will,” _ and 

Fuseli,  the  “  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,”  who  had  a 
reach  of  thought,  and  a  ])oetic  feeling,  “  a  compreboiision 
for  all  that  is  great,  and  an  imagination  for  all  that  is 
lofty,”  beyond  any  other  painter  whom  this  countrv  ever 
possessed, — fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  which 
we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers,  and  for  the  great 
entertainment  derived  from  which  we  feel  ourselves  debt¬ 
ors  to  Mr  Cunningham. 


Eldred  of  Erin,  A  Poem,  By  C’harles  Doyne  Sillerv, 
Author  of  “  Vallery  ;  or  the  Citadel  of  the  Lake.” 
F.dinbiirgh.  Constable  &  Co.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  97, 

This  poem,  which  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  in 
two  Books,  we  have  just  read.  Wc  have  not  at  present 
time  to  make  any  comments  upon  it,  but  shall  jwesent 
our  readers  with  an  extract  or  two  as  specimens  of  the 
work.  The  following  is  Eldred’s  address  to  his  harp; 

“  Thou,  too,  my  Harp  ! — my  purest  joy  on  earth  I 
When  the  cobl  world  weighs  heavy  on  my  heart. 
That  ill  can  brook  its  melancholy  mirth. 

Thou  my  sweet  solace,  thou  my  comfort  art ; 

And  canst  such  secret  happiness  impart, 

That  I  forget  the  cold  world’s  scorn  in  thee ; 

Albeit  my  bosom  keenly  feels  the  smart— 

There  is  a  balm  in  thy  wild  melody. 

Which  may  be  rude  to  man,  but,  ah  !  is  sweet  to  me ! 

“  Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  better  than  the  world — 

Such  love  brings  sorrow  even  in  her  kiss — 

The  crowd,  whose  souls  in  grovelling  dust  are  furl’d, 
Have  blamed  me  — blamed  me.  Oh  !  unkind,  for  this; 
For  loving  thee,  my  infant  spring  of  bliss! 

My  treiisured  harp  !  —  Oh  !  if  mankind  but  knew 
What  love  thou  wakest  in  my  soul’s  abyss 

For  him  — for  all ;  he  then  might  be  more  true 
To  one  whose  pulse  must  throb,  and  cease  to  throb,  with 
you  1 

“  Thus,  as  be  spoke  with  tear-brimm’d  eyes,  he  raised 
‘His  treasured  harp’— the  charmer  of  his  youth; 
That  harp  on  which  he  fervently  had  praised 
H  is  dear  Redeemer,  with  a  heart,  in  sooth. 

All  love,  all  hope,  all  ecstasy,  all  ruth  ! 

For  aye  he  loved  his  Bible  and  his  lyre; 

That  blesseil  book  of  poesy  and  truth  ; 

That  harp  which  fill’d  his  soul  with  heavenly  lire-- 
But  now  in  mournful  strain  he  touched  eiich  trembling 
wire  ;— 

SONG. 

“  Where  are  the  flowers  of  the  wild- wood? — 

Fadt'd  and  wither’d  away  1 
Where  are  the  friends  of  my  childhood  ? — 

Gone  to  their  sleep  in  the  clay  ! 

Ah  !  well  may  the  sweet  tear  of  sorrow 
Flow  fiu  th  from  the  depths  of  my  heart ; 

I  shall  meet  them  no  more  on  the  morrow ; 

We  lived  and  we  loved,  but  to  part 

For  ever  !  — Oh,  Heaven  !  for  ever  ! 

“  The  pale  moon  may  silver  the  fountain  ; 

'I'he  birds  may  come  back  to  the  lea ; 

The  sun  still  rise  over  the  mountain  ; 

But  they  shall  return  to  me 
Never  ! — Oh,  never  ! 

(EcMo,) 

Oh!  never!” 

We  are  pleased  with  the  following  stanzas  : 

“  When  silence  slej)t  uimn  the  moonlit  sea. 

And  nature’s  breath  and  ocean’s  pulse  stood  stiH . 
When  our  lone  vessel  floated,  tranquilly, 

On  the  glass’d  miiTor  of  the  waters  chill ; 
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.  And  not  a  tree,  nor  vale,  nor  house,  nor  hill, 

All  round  the  horizon  met  the  straining  view— 

The  blank  and  bleak  monotony  to  fill — 

Save  the  far  fiehls  of’  boundless  ocean  blue, 
paved  with  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  tremblingly  shone 

through, — 

Then  w’ould  fond  Fancy  wdng  her  fairy  flight 
Away  !  away  !  far  o’er  the  sleej>ing  foam, 

Over  those  crystal  buried  worlds  of  light. 

Back  to  her  native  mountains  and  her  home— 

Ah  me  !  thought  I,  h(»w  painful  ’tis  to  roam 
F'rom  all  on  earth  we  valued  and  held  dear; 

From  the  lov’d  land  where  laughing  eyes  would  come 
To  charm  us  with  their  virtue — then  the  tear 
Gush’d  from  my  labouring  heart,  and  fell — as  it  falls  here. 

Oh  !  it  were  bliss  to  he  but  in  that  land 
Where  they  are  sleeping  in  the  cold,  cold  clay  ; 

Where  once  I  wander’d,  gaily,  hand  in  hand, 

With  those  who  lov’d  me  dearly  many  a  day:  — 

The  friend  of  this  frail  tlnaihbing  bosom — yea. 

The  more  than  friend, — the  faithful  and  the  fair; 

The  parent  too — Oh  !  all — all  snatch’d  away; 

Well  may  1  weep — my  earnest,  only  prayer. 

Is,  that  this  heart  were  hush'd  in  slumber  with  them  there.” 

A  song,  which  we  find  near  the  conclusion,  is  simple 
and  poetical : 

SONG. 

“  She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  a  rose 
Blown  from  its  parent  stem  ; 

She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  a  pearl 
Dropp’d  from  some  diadem. 

She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  a  lay 
Along  a  moonlit  lake; 

She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  the  song 
Of  birds  amid  the  brake. 

She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  the  snow 
On  flowers  dissolved  away  ; 

She  died  in  beauty  ! — like  a  star 
Lost  on  the  brmv  of  dav. 

She  lU  'es  in  glory! — like  Night’s  gems 
Set  nuind  the  silver  moon  ; 

She  lives  in  glory — like  the  sun 
Amid  the  blue  of  June  !” 

We  sliall  probably  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  Eldred 
of  Erin”  ere  long. 

A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellineitoi},  cVc. 

On  the  Ciirrcncjf.  15  James  Taylor,  of  Bake  well. 
London.  John  'Taylor.  18‘if).  8vo.  Fp.  79. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  are  always  most 
forward  in  sjieaking  their  minds  on  the  economical  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  nation  ;  and  between  whom,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mischief  they  <lo,  by  circulating  ]>artial  and 
incorrect  views,  it  would  he  difficult  to  settle  the  point  of 
precedency.  'The  first  consists  of  men  who  are  deep  read 
in  systematic  works  of  p(ditical  economy,  hut  who  have 
no  practical  exp(*rience  of  life,  and  are  continually  expo- 
•sing  the  most  just  ami  ]diilosophical  princijdes  to  ridicule, 
by  insisting  u]M)n  applying  them  to  the  regulation  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  they  have  not  the  most  remote 
connexion.  'The  second  consists  of  men,  who,  acute 
enough  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  limited  diallings, 
conceive  their  narrow  experience  sfitlicient  to  enable  them 
to  teach  how  all  the  exigencies  of  a  mighty  nation  should 
be  met.  Of  this  latter  class  is  Mr  James  Taylor.  'Those 
who  undertake  to  guide  and  enlighten  public  (ipinion  may 
find  his  pamphlet  of  use,  as  an  indicatiim  of  the  wishes  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  and  as  contain¬ 
ing,  in  a  tangible  form,  some  of  tlie  most  j>re valent  misap¬ 
prehensions  on  the  subjects  it  discusses.  Beyond  this,  we 
cannot  well  see  what  purpose  its  publication  can  serve. 

^odije's  Portraits  and  Alemoirs  of  the  Alost  Illustrious 
i  ersonayes  (f  Pritish  History*  London.  Harding 
and  Lepard.  18.30. 

^  E  formerly  took  occasion  to  allude  to  this  work  in 
terms  of  much  commendation.  It  is  now  pubiisliing  in 


the  cheap  and  popular  form  of  monthly  numbers.  'The 
portraits  are  all  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art  ;  and  the 
accompanying  memoirs  are  jmliciously  condenseil  from  the 
best  authorities.  As  a  specimen,  we  have  ])leasure  in 
presenting  our  readers  with  the  account  that  is  given  of 
Drake,  a  name  idosely  interwoven  with  many  a  feeling 
that  is  dear  to  Englishmen  : 

SIR  FRANriS  DRAKE. 

‘‘  Drake,  who,  it  is  said,  was  born  in  Tavistock  in  1515, 
was  a  seaman  from  his  cradle,  and  applied  to  his  profession 
talents  which  might  haverenden*d  him  eminent  in  any  cha« 
racter,  \\  ith  sucli  undeviating  perseverance  that  we  never 
find  him  for  an  instant  in  any  other.  In  his  early  man¬ 
hood  he  became  purser  of  a  merchant  shi]»  trading  to  Spain, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  Sir  John  Ilawkins  to  South 
America,  eminently  di>tinguishing  himself  in  the  mon*  glo¬ 
rious  than  fortunate  exploits  of  that  expedition.  Drake 
lost  in  it  the  whole  of  that  little  which  he  had  saveil  in  his 
more  humble  employments,  but  he  returned  with  a  rejuita- 
tion  which  jiresently  atiracted  juiblic  attention,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  wealth,  and  an  exjUMience  of  the  naval 
warfare  and  resources  of  Spain  in  those  parts,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  form  the  most  ]»romising  plans  for  his  fiitui'e 
prosperity.  In  157.3  he  saibsl  fiauu  Flymouth,  in  a  ship 
naimsi  the  Pascha,  accompanitMl  by  another  in  which  he  had 
]M*rformed  his  two  former  voyages,  called  the  Swan,  in 
which  he  phuvd  one  <d’  his  brothers,  Jidni  Di’ake.  On 
bi)ar<l  these  vessels,  which  were  of  very  moderate  burden, 
he  had  no  nuuvthan  seventy-thr<*e  men  ami  boys  ;  yet  with 
this  slender  force  he  st<uaned  the  town  of  Nomhiu*  de  Dios,  in 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  soon  after  seized  that  of  Venta 
Cruz,  where  he  obtained  a  considerable  ho<»ty  ;  but  the  most 
important  result  of  these  accjuisitions  was  the  interception 
of  a  convoy  ot  jdate,  as  it  was  the  custom  then  to  <’all  it, 
of  such  enormous  hulk,  that  he  abandoned  the  silver  from 
mere  inability  to  convey  it,  and  brought  (Hilytlu*  gold  to  his 
ships.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  hereturned  with  immense 
wealth,  and  eni’iched  b(*yond  all  the  o<‘casionsof  (*ven  splen¬ 
did  domestic  lifi*.  Dj’ake,  in  his  last  American  voyage,  had 
formed  an  imperfect  <mtlim»  of  tin*  ent(‘rprise  which  ;ifter- 
wards  immortaliztd  his  nanu*.  ‘  lie  had  descried,’  says 
(’amden,  H’rom  smm*  mountains,  the  South  Sea.  II  ereupon 
the  man  being  inflamed  with  anihitimi  of  gl(»ry  and  hope's 
of  wealth,  was  so  vt'lu'mently  traiisporte'd  with  desii’e  to  na¬ 
vigate*  that  se‘a,  that,  falling  eleiwii  iipem  his  kne*e*s,  he*  im- 
ple)re*el  the  Divine?  assistaiie’e*,  that  he*  might  atsemie*.  time?e>r 
e»the*r  sail  thither,  and  make  a  pe‘rfe*e  t  elise  e»ve*ry  e>f  the*  same* ; 
and  hereunte)  h«?  hound  himsi*lf  with  a  ve>w.  I'remi  that 
time  feirwarel,  his  ininel  was  prie  ke*el  e‘e>ntinually  te>  pe*rfbrni 
that  ve»w.’  He*  ne»w  he*semght  ami  e)btaine*d  the*  aiel  ami 
ce)unte*nane;e  e>f  (iue*en  Elizabe*th  te>  his  |ii*e  je*e*t  fe»r  a  veeyage* 
thither;  an  unde*rtaking  te»  which  im  iMiglisliman  hael  e*ver 
yet  aspireel.  In  1577  he  s;iile*el  freim  Flymeuith,  e*are*fully 
cemcealing  fremi  his  e’omraeles  etf  all  ranks  the*  ceMirse*that  he 
intemle*ei  to  take*,  ami  entering  the*  Straits  ed’  Mage*llan,  where, 
a  tei'rible*  steerm  separating  him  freon  the*e»the*r  ships,  hepre>- 
ce*e*deel  ale>ne.  On  e|uitting  the*  Straits,  he*  saile*el,  still  me)- 
le*steel  by  te*mpest,  te)  the  ceeast  ed’  (.'hili  ami  Fe*ru,  attae  king 
the  Spanish  se*ttle*me*nts,  whie*h  we*re?  u  liedly  ele*fe*ne*e*le*ss ; 
ami,  having  edetaineel  immense*  spedl,  pre|eare*el  te>  re?turn  te> 
Engkaml.  Ap'prehensive*,  henve.*ve*r,  ed’ the;  veMige*am!e*  ed’the* 
S]>aniai'ds,  ameeng  wheon  the  alarm  was  ne»w  fully  spre*ael, 
he  ele*te*rmine*el  te>  aveeiel  the*  trae*k  by  whie!h  he;  had  e*nte*re*el 
the*  Fae'ifie:  ()ce*an  ;  aeol,  returning  tee  I'higlanel  by  the*  Cape 
eef  (ieMMl  Heepe*,  lanele*el  at  Flymeuith,  em  the;  .3d  eef  Neeve*m- 
b(*r,  1580,  the*  first  eef  his  e*eointrvme*n  by  wheon  the*  honeoir 
e)f  efircumnavigating  the*  whedeeefthe  kneiwn  weerlel  hael  e*ve*r 
be*e*n  enjeeyed.  His  arrival  in  Lemelem  was  haile*el  by  the 
inultituele;  with  the;  utmeest  e*xtravagane;e*  eefappreebatieoi,  ami 
(iut*en  Elizabe;th  visiteel  him  on  beearel  hisshipat  Deptfeoel, 
parteiok  eef  a  spleneliel  banepie*t  which  he  hael  pre)vi<le*el,  and 
ceoiferreel  een  him  the  honeoir  eef  knightheeeMl,  e'eemmaneling, 
ameeng  many  other  e‘eonplime‘nts  e»f  the  meest  flatte*ring  na¬ 
ture*,  that  the  ve*ss(*l  in  which  he  ha'l  ae*hie;ve*el  the  veeyage; 
sheoilel  be*  carefully  prese*rve*el,  as  a  precieois  memeerial  e»f  his 
merit,  ami  ed’the*  gleery  e»f  her  re*alm.  'The*se;  te*stimeoiies  ed 
a]>pred)atiem  proeluceel  in  Drake  their  usual  e*tfe*ct  eoi  ge*ne*- 
reius  and  active;  mimls,  an  areh'iit  eh'sire*  ie»  signalize*  himse*U 
by  I’urther  expleeits.  'I'he*  rank,  Imwever,  tei  whie‘h  his  fame; 
ami  his  immense  we*;ilth  hael  mew  raise*el  him  in  sen  iety,  I’eo  - 
haele  the  further  pre)se*e’utieoi  of  that  oreler  e»fe*nte*rf»ris(*  fremi 
which  he  hael  elerive*el  them  ;  ami  semie  ye*;irs  elapseel  be*le>re 
Elizabeth’s  determination  to  ceimrnene*e  offensive  hostilities 
j  Rgumst  Spaip  enabled  her  to  call  his  powers  into  action  in 
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]ier  immediate  service.  At  length,  in  the  cver-memorable 
service  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  ‘  Invin¬ 
cible  Armada,*  Drake,  whom  Elizabeth  had  appointed  vi<‘e- 
admiral  under  Lord  Iloward  of  P^rtitigbam,  had  the  chief 
share.  I  Us  sagacity,  his  activity,  and  his  undaunted  cou- 
r;ige,  were  equally  cons[dcuous  in  the  series  of  mighty  ac¬ 
tions  which  composed  it ;  and  the  terrible  vengeance  expe¬ 
rienced  bj^the  dispersed  and  flying  Armada  was  inflicted 
]n‘incipally  by  his  division  of  the  fleet.  D^m  Pedro  de  Val¬ 
des,  a  Spanish  admiral,  by  whom  the  enterpidse  had  been 
planned,  deemed  it  an  honour  to  have  surrendered  to  him, 
and  was  long  entertained  by  him  with  a  generous  hospitcT- 
lity,  which  proved  that  Drake  was  as  well  versed  in  the 
chivalrous  <!ourtesies  as  in  the  essentials  of  war. 

“  In  1587,  Drake  undertook,  at  his  own  expense,  to  bring 
to  tlie  town  of  Plymouth,  which  he  represented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  su}»ply  of  spring  water,  of  which  necessary  article 
it  sulfered  a  great  <leficiency.  This  he  accomplished,  by 
means  of  a  canal  or  aipieduct,  above  twenty  miles  in  letigth. 
It  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
died  a  bachelor.  lie  married,  pnfljably’  in  his  middle  age, 
F^izalieth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Sydenham,  ot 
C^»mbe  Sydenham,  in  Devonshire,  who  survived  him,  and 
re-marrietl  to  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham  Castle, 
in  the  same  county.  lie  left,  however,  no  issue ;  and  his 
brother  Thomas  became  his  heir,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  I'rancis,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1022,  and 
is  at  present  reju’esenti*d  by  his  lineal  descendant.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Henry  Drake,  of  Huckland  Monachorum,  in  the  county 
of  Devon.” 

We  can  conceive  few  more  valuable  additions  either  to 
public,  or  private  libraries  than  this  truly  excellent  and 
uational  work. 


lyie  Drama  hroiifjht  to  the  Test  of  Scripture,  and  found 

Wanting,  Edinburgh.  William  Oliphant.  1830. 

I2mo.  Pp.  1 31. 

In  spite  of  all  the  odium  which  higots  have  attempted 
to  <*ast  ujmhi  it,  t!ie  stage  is,  in  every  civilized  country,  a 
great  moral  engine.  It  has,  indeed,  its  defects  and  its 
faults, — but  ought  the  art  of  printing  to  be  discouraged, 
because  the  press  may  occasionally  disseminate  falsehood 
and  error? — ought  the  pulpit  to  be  pulled  <lown,  because 
it  is  sometimes  taken  possession  of  by  the  hypocritical  and 
the  depraved  ?  It  is  through  the  medium  of  our  external 
senses  that  the  mind  is,  in  general,  most  powerfully  af¬ 
fected  ;  and  hence  the  very  “  pomp  and  circumstance,” 
the  glitter  and  the  show,  of  a  theatre,  are  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  audience  a  thousand  times  better  concomi¬ 
tants  to  the  lessons  of  fortitude,  integrity,  or  patriotism, 
which  the  poet  may  inculcate,  than  the  bare  walls  and 
iininterru[)ted  solitude  of  one’s  own  closet.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  C’atholics  countenance  that  multiplicity  of  ritual  ob- 
.servances  and  empty  ceremonies  with  which  their  reli¬ 
gion  is  loaded.  Abstract  excellence — pure  and  unadorned 
virtue,  is  of  too  spiritual  an  essence  to  attract  the  regard, 
and  lix  the  attention,  of  the  multitude.  The  wholesome 
draught  must  be  crowned  witli  flowers  and  seasoned  with 
sweets,  else  the  goblet  will  be  sent  away  uiitasted. 

It  is  also  worth  observing,  that  the  stage  invariably 
Jollorcs,  and  never  attempts  to  precede,  public  opinion.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  so  much  guide,  as  it  is  guided  by,  tlie 
Tiioral  chariwter  of  the  ])eople  at  large.  Before  the  Ue- 
formatitm,  the  theatre  varied  little  from  the  cathedral ;  for 
within  the  walls  of  each  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Ca- 
tlndicism  almost  equally  prevailed.  In  the  dissolute  and 
profane  days  of  C’harles  the  Second,  the  stage,  carried 
away  by  the  current,  wiisoblige<l  to  admit  the  ascendancy 
of  such  men  as  Vaiiburgh  and  Congreve.  In  later  times, 
as  the  national  manners  improvt'd,  the  stage  has  assumed 
a  pun*r  and  a  higher  tone,  for  the  authors  who  write 
must  invariably  adapt  themselves  to  the  audiences  who 
judge.  'I'his  being  the  case,  he  who  attempts  to  convict 
the  stage  of  immorality,  pronounces  a  libel  against  his 
fellow-country  men. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  not  only  declares  all 


stage  representations  immoral,  but  is  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,  that  every  sober  citizen  whom  one  may  see  in  the 
]»it,  or  respectable  mother  of  a  family  whom  one  mav  be¬ 
hold  in  the  boxes,  will  be  consigned  to  devouring  flames 
through  the  whole  course  of  eternity.  As  for  the  per¬ 
formers  themselves,  they  are  irretrievably  damned  ;  and 
the  hackney-coachmen  who  convey  parties  to  the  theatre 
have  no  more  chance  of  salvation,  than  if  they  weie  so 
many  Beelzebubs.  Dramatic  critics  have  just  as  little 
hope ;  and  a  whole  convocation  of  bishops  could  not 
keep  writers  of  plays  one  hour  out  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
With  a  person  who  entertains  such  sentiments,  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  argue.  Wrapped  up  in  the  hairy  mantle  of  self- 
righteousness,  he  looks,  half  in  pity  and  half  in  scorn,  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  though  he  richly  deserves  an 
hour  or  two  of  thegriiliron  for  his  presumption,  we  think 
it  better  merely  to  acknowledge  that  we  ai*e  aware  of  his 
existence,  and  then  to  pass  him  by  with  the  calm  supe¬ 
riority  of  silence. 


The  Glasgoiv  3Iedical  Journal,  Conducted,  by  Andrew 

Buchanan,  M.  D.,  &c.,  and  William  Weir  IVI.  1).,  &c. 

February,  1830.  Glasgow.  R.  Griffin  and  Co. 

We  are  not  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  periodical.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  phv- 
sicians  of  our  own  city,  proud  of  the  well-merited  repu¬ 
tation  for  medical  science  which  Edinburgh  has  long  en¬ 
joyed,  affect  to  consider  themselves  a  sort  of  profession^ 
aristocracy.  In  particular,  they  profess  no  great  respect 
for  the  skill  of  their  brethren  in  the  Western  metropolis; 
and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Glasgow  ^ledical 
Journal  is  so  little  known  amongst  us.  Judging  by  what 
we  have  seen  of  it,  however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  deserves  an  extensive  circulation.  There 
is  much  useful  information  contained  in  the  ]>resent  Num¬ 
ber.  The  best  article  is  a  very  able  paper  by  the  Editor, 
Dr  A.  Buchanan,  on  “  Ph  ysipelas,  and  the  Diseases  re¬ 
sembling  it,”  in  which  our  eminent  towuisman.  Dr  John 
Thomson,  is  somewffiat  roughly  handled  ;  but  though  the 
essay  is  pretty  highly  spiced  w'ith  odium  medicum,  it  in¬ 
dicates  a  degree  of  talent  and  medical  knowledge  highly 
creditable  to  the  author,  and  auguring  well  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  wdiich  he  has,  w'e  believe,  only  recently  become  the 
Editor. 


The  Ilistori/  of  Dunbar,  from  the  Earliest  Eecords  to  the 
Present  Period ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Ancient  Cas- 
tics  and  Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  IJorders  of  East 
Lothian.  By  James  NIiller,  Author  of  “  St  Baldrcd 
of  the  Bass.”  Dunbar.  William  NIiller.  1850. 
8vo.  I*p.  292. 

Though,  of  course,  more  of  local  than  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  this  is  a  work  indicative  of  considerable  research 
and  ability.  It  is  divided  into  four  Parts.  Part  first 
contains  the  “  Military  Annals”  of  Dunbar,  and  its  ad¬ 
joining  castle,  including  the  history  of  the  tw'elve  Earls 
of  Dunbar,  and  a  brief  summary  of  Scottish  affairs,  in  as 
far  as  they  had  any  reference  to  Dunbar,  from  the  earliest 
down  to  the  present  times.  This  summary  is  w'ell  writ¬ 
ten,  and  appears  to  be  accurate  in  all  respects,  except  m 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  character  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
seems  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous  and  unjust. 
Part  second  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Dnn- 


bar  ; — Part  third,  its  civil  and  domestic  history  ;  and  Part 
fourth,  an  account  of  its  ancient  castles  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Works  of  this  kind  often  furnish  materials  tor 
the  more  general  historian,  and,  at  all  events,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  to  certain  portions  of  their  native  land  an 
additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants. 
^Miller  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
credit  upon  himself,  and  wdiich  cannot  fail  to  make  his 
name  respected  and  esteemed  throughout  all  East 
thiiui. 
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J  Sew  Ahridgment  of  AinfuvortlC a  Dictionary^  Enyli-h 
and  Latin,  for  the  use  of  Grammar  Schools,  By  Joliii 
Dvmock,  LB. !)•  Cilaspjw.  llirlianl  Griffin  and  Co. 
1830.  i'2uio.  Pp* *  ^*^0  and  351.  2  vols.  in  one. 

The  1^^’  Dymock,  as  editor  of  this  work,  is  a 

Miflicieiit  guarantee  for  its  merits.  His  object  has  been  to 
repare  fin*  the  use  of  schools  a  new  book,  containing  the 
cream  and  essence  of  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary,  compressed 
into  a  much  smaller  form,  and  sold  for  little  more  than 
one  half  the  usual  price.  At  the  same  time,  inithiiii^  is 
siippi’cssPil  which  could  be  of  material  service  to  the  youn^ 
scholar,  while,  in  several  instances,  an  evident  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  on  Ainsworth.  That  the  inllections 
of  verbs,  for  example,  may  he  better  understood,  they  are 
allfullv  conjui^ateil  ;  and  the  j^enitives,  not  only  of  nouns, 
blit  of  all  irreii;ular  adjectives,  are  j»iven.  The  English 
and  Latin  comes  first,  and  then  the  Latin  and  En-'lish. 
The  whole  is  printed  in  a  beautiful  and  distinct  small 
tvpe,  and  the  form  of  the  volume  is  unusually  portable 
and  convenient.  We  know  of  no  Latin  Dictionary  of  the 
same  useful  dimensions,  or  more  deserving  of  coming  into 
immediate  and  general  use. 


Memoirs  of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  comprisincf  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  that  National  Fortress  and 
Palace,  By  John  Britton  and  E.  31.  Brayley,  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Fhnhellished  with 
a  series  of  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston  and 
Wright.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 
8vo.  Pp.  374. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  instructive  volume.  There  is 
no  edifice  in  the  kingdom  whose  antiquities  are  more  de¬ 
serving  of  attention  than  those  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  in  the  able  hands  of  Messrs  Britton  and  Bravlev  they 
are  invested  with  a  powerful  historical  interest.  Tlie 
woodcuts  by  Branston  and  Wright  are  of  a  very  superior 
kind,  and  the  work  altogether  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature. 


The  TAterary  Idlue  Hook ;  or.  Calendar  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,  for  1830.  London.  3Iarsh  and 
3Iiller.  12mo.  Pp.  200. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  very  handsomely  got  up, 
contains  a  number  of  lists  connected  with  Literature, 
O’ience,  and  the  Arts.  Among  these  are  lists  of  living 
authors,  artists,  musical  composers  and  teachers,  teachers 
ot  languages,  public  galleries  of  art,  chronological  list  of 
eminent  persons,  periodical  puldi(*ations,  princi[>al  j»er- 
foriners  at  the  theatres,  lists  of  the  universities,  ]>ublic 
schools,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  &c.  8(»  far 

U'J  they  go,  these  lists  are  interesting  and  accurate,  but 
they  are  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  London. 


The  Duty  of  considering  the  Example  of  departed  Good 
Men  :  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late 
^iglit  Rev,  Daniel  Sandford,  ]).D.,  JJishop  in  the 
^ottish  EpUcopal  Church,  Preached  in  St  John's 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  January  24,  1830.  By 
the  Rev\  Edward  B.  Ramsay,  B.A.,&c.  Edinburgh. 
Waugh  and  limes.  1830. 

I'lUs  is  a  tribute  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  late  highly 
*^teeiae<l  pastor,  and  ti'uly  excellent  man.  It  is  a  ine- 
aflection  which  was  due  to  him,  and  which  is 
''orthy  of  the  classical  i>en  and  refined  taste  of  the  Rev. 
lUmsav. 


A  Compendious  German  Grammar ;  with  a  Dictionary  (f 
Prefixes  and  A  ffixes,  Alphabet ically  Arranged :  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Recent  Investigations  (f  J,  Grimm,  and  other 
DistinguiJied  Grammarians,  By  A.  Bernays,  Editor 
of  the  German  Pm'tical  Anthology.  Lomhui.  Trent- 
tel  and  Co.,  itc.  &c.  ;  and  all  other  Booksellers.  1830. 
I’p.  GO. 

Has  Mr  Bernays  ever  read  the  works  of  Grimm? — 
for,  if  so,  it  does  not  appear.  His  Grammar  is  good 
enough,  but  old  fashiiuied. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

SKETCHES  FKO.M  THK  POKTFOLIO  OF  A 
TKAVELLEK. 

SOCIKTV  AT  ALGIERS - THE  STORY  OF  THE  SISTER  JEWESSES. 

The  society  at  Algiers  was,  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
of,  a  very  pleasant  one.  We  had  the  British,  the  Swedish, 
the  Danish,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French  Consuls,  all  of 
!  whom  had  their  families  and  followers  with  them,  so 
I  that  we  could  very  well  muster  a  party  of  sixty  or  seventy 
persons;  and  I  envy  not  him  who  would  pant  for  a  more 
extended  range.  We  lived  together  almost  as  one  family, 
the  younger  branches  of  whiidi  called  one  another  fami¬ 
liarly  by  their  surnames  ;  and  all  were  united  in  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  But  human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere  ;  and  although  none  of  the  evil  passions  ex¬ 
isted  (or,  at  least,  did  not  discover  themselves)  in  our  lit¬ 
tle  community,  there  was  certainly  some  little  rivalship 
among  the  Consuls,  and  some  little  jealousy  between  their 
families  ;  but  this  never  extended  far,  or  lasted  long. 

There  was  a  Jewisli  family  at  Algiers  in  mvdayof  the 
name  of  Bensiimori,  who,  though  tfiey  did  nut  mingle  in 
our  society,  were  yet  well  known,  and  in  whose  house  I 
have  frequently  been.  This  family  consisted  of  a  very 
venerable  old  man,  who  had  acted  at  one  time  as  British 
Vice-Consul  with  probity  and  honour,  his  wife,  a  son, 
and  two  daughters — Luna  and  Haneena.  T'he  father  and 
the  son  had  both  been  in  England,  s]»oke  the  language 
well,  and  dressed  in  the  European  fashion  ;  the  females 
spoke  nothing  but  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Soon  after  my 

arrival,  I  was  introduced  to  this  family.  I  made  my  first 

•  • 

visit  in  company  with  my  cousin,  3Irs  E.  Delville. 
When  we  entered,  we  found  the  ]>oor  old  man  confined 
to  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  rose.  He 
made  us  very  welcome,  however,  and  ordered  refresh¬ 
ments.  I'hey  were  brought  in  by  his  daughters,  ami  two 
beings  of  such  dazzling  bctiuty  I  have  never  ladield.  They 
were  twins,  and  bore  a  strong  n‘semblance  to  <*ach  otluT, 
their  nann^s  signifyi ng  respectively  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Luna,  however,  had  most  of  the  sun  in  her  disposition 
and  temperament,  and  should  have  changed  names  with 
her  sister.  If  I  hoiked  with  breathless  admiration  upon 
them,  they  seemed  to  look  upon  me  also — a  stranger  and 
a  Christian — witli  no  little  interest.  T'lnur  fatiier,  liow- 
ever,  observing  this,  spoke  a  few  words  to  tlnun,  whiih 
set  both  them  and  himself  a-laiighing,  and  they  presiuitly 
busied  themselves  in  serving  the  rel’reshments.  These 
con>isted  of  thechoi<*est  fruits,  conserves,  and  sweetmeats, 
with  the  richest  liqueurs,  all  on  gold  and  silver  plate, 
which  the  old  man  had  contrived  still  to  retain,  although 
he  had  frequently  shared  the  common  fate  of  liis  brethren, 
in  being  iilundei'ed  by  the  government.  During  the  re¬ 
past,  at  which  Luna  was  more  active  in  her  attendance 
I  than  her  sister,  I  had  ample  ojiportunity  of  admiring  the 
i  contour  of  her  exquisitely  rich  and  voluptuous  person, 
which  her  oircupation  and  her  dreNS  fu  lly  disidosed. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  I  could  com[>rehend 
Lima’s  countenance,  which  was  different  in  expression 
from  any  other  J  had  before,  or  have  ever  since  seen  :  it 
was  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful — combining  great 
sweetness  with  a  soft  and  luxurious  exjiressiuii,  which 
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conveyed  a  certain  impression,  of  which  Luna  herself 
seemed  not  to  be  ignorant.  She  wore  no  trowsers,  as  the 
Turkish  women  do,  her  first  visible  garment  being  a 
caftan  or  mantle,  closely  fitted  to  the  shape,  and  reaching  , 
a  little  -below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  which  was  naked. 
On  her  little  foot  she  wore  a  species  of  sandal,  fastened 
Over  the  ankle  with  a  ruby  clasp,  which  contrasted  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
The  mantle  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  an  embroider¬ 
ed  girdle,  closed  with  a  diamond  clasp  ;  the  boddice  being 
left  open  in  front,  and  coming  low  down  on  the  back, 
leaving  it  and  the  shoulders  entirely  naked,  and  so  form¬ 
ed  on  the  bust,  as  to  leave  exposed  the  beautiful  colour 
and  symmetry  of  her  neck,  and  the  exquisite  form  of  her 
throbbing  bosom,  which  was  only  very  partially  shaded 
by  the  muslin  screen  of  her  under  vestment.  Over  this 
caftan  she  wore  a  kind  of  jacket,  of  richly-wrought  crim¬ 
son  cloth,  without  sleeves,  but  fastened  over  the  shoulders 
by  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones.  This  was  also 
made  tight  to  the  person,  and  worn  in  every  respect  like 
the  boddice  of  the  caftan,  only  that  it  came  down  over 
the  loins,  and  formed  the  warmest  part  of  her  clothing. 
The  arm  was  naked  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  finely 
formed  and  rounded,  and  terminated  by  the  prettiest  lit¬ 
tle  hand  in  thj  world.  A  little  below  the  shoulder  she 
wore  a  diamond  armlet,  and  on  the  wrist  a  golden  brace¬ 
let,  which  set  off  this  part  of  her  person  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Her  head-gear  consisted  of  a  tiara  of  golden 
filigree,  which  served  to  confine  her  otherwise  unrestrain¬ 
ed  and  luxuriant  silky  hair,  of  dark  but  glossy  auburn, 
which  was  shaded  over  a  most  beautifully  shaped  fore¬ 
head,  and  which,  when  I  first  saw  her,  fell  in  graceful 
tresses  to  its  full  length,  without  braid  or  artificial  orna¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  over  the  shoulders,  of  which  it  was 
the  ordy  covering.  The  form  of  her  countenance  was 
oval,  the  contour  of  the  cheek  and  chin  beautifully  round¬ 
ed,  and  the  head  most  gracefully  set  on  the  shoulders. 
Her  complexion,  though  dark,  was  of  that  rich  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  tint,  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  general 
expression  of  the  features.  The  nose  was  purely  Gre¬ 
cian,  the  mouth  small,  the  lips  vermilion,  the  teeth  as 
white  and  as  lustrous  as  pearl ;  the  eyes — but  who  can 
give  any  idea  of  those  dark-blue,  soft,  and  love-iusf)iring 
eyes,  or  of  the  tale  they  told  from  under  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  lashes  in  the  world  ?  The  general  expression  of  the  | 
countenance  was,  as  I  have  said,  gentle  sweetness,  and  | 
amorous  softness,  as  if  her  whole  soul  was  wrapped  in 
the  warm  and  fond  desires.  In  short,  a  painter  could 
not  have  found  a  finer  model  from  which  to  have  painted 
the  Goddess  of  Love. 

'  Haneena  was,  in  every  respect,  in  the  Scame  costume 
with  her  sister — equally  lovely — and,  by  some  tastes,  she 
might  even  have  been  deemed  the  lovelier  of  the  two. 
They  bore,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other  ;  and,  as  they  stood  t(»gether,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  conceived  any  thing  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  between  them  : 
voluptuousness  strongly  glo\yed  on  Imna’s  countenance, 
and  spoke  in  every  gesture;  Haneena  wore  a  more  chas¬ 
tened  <lemeanour,  and  although  the  same  expression  was 
certaiidy  in  hers  as  in  Luna’s  countenance,  yet  it  was 
softened  by  a  shade  of  deeper  feeling. 

It  was  evident  that  the  sisters  had  expected  our  visit, 
for  this  was  their  gala  dress,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  have  appeared  in  such  splendour  every  day.  That 
which  they  wore  in  ordinary  was  a  much  plainer  caftan, 
with  a  chemise,  having  wide  hanging  sleeves  down  to  the 
elbow  ;  and  their  only  ornaments  were  immense  ear-rings, 
so  weighty,  that  they  pulled  down  the  ear,  and  actually 
tore  it.  I  sometimes  made  signs  to  ask  if  they  pained 
them  ;  to  which  they  answered  by  laughing,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  did  not. 

They  had  the  misfortune,  soon  after  our  visit,  to  lose 
their  good  old  father.  Their  brother  was  then  in  England, 
and  their  mother  (who  was  a  very  fine  woman,  by  the 


by,  and  from  whom  they  derived  the  greatest  share  of 
their  beauty)  was  the  devil  herself  for  temper,  and  led 
them  a  sad  life.  This,  Haneena  appeared  to  feel  acutelv 
hut  nothing  could  break  the  laughter-loving  spirit  of 
Luna. 


Both  sisters  were  as  elegant  in  their  manners  as  they 
were  lovely  in  their  persons;  every  thing  they  did  was 

done  with  the  utmost  ease  and  self-possession, _ all  was 

unstudied  and  natural.  How  much  yvas  it  to  be  regretted 
that  their  minds  alone  were  uncultivated  !  They  were 
wholly  uneducated ;  they  knew,  indeed,  their  religioujj 
creed, — they  knew,  also,  that  their  moral  duties  were  to 
love  and  obey  their  parents — to  marry  and  bring  forth 
and  suckle  children — to  attend  to  the  domestic  household 
concerns  ;  but  more  than  this  they  knew  not, _ and,  al¬ 

though  the  poor  old  man  w'as  exceedingly  proud,  and 
fond  of  his  daughters,  to  what  good  end  would  it  have 
been  to  have  taught  them  more — to  have  shown  them 
what  miserable  and  abject  beings  they  vvere  ?  They  were 
the  subjects  of  Algiers,  and  doomed  to  oppression ;  they 
were  restricted  from  leaving  the  soil,  and  fated  either 
to  lead  a  single  life,  which  their  laws  condemn,  or  to 
be  married  to  ignorance.  What  purpose,  then,  would  it 
have  answered,  situated  as  they  were,  had  the  old  man 
in  his  fondness  given  them  a  superior  education  ? 

As  it  was,  they  had  their  occupations  and  enjoyments* 
and  as  they  were  employed  either  in  preparing  tlie  corn, 
or  in  grinding  it  with  their  hand-mills,  they  w  hiled  away 
the  time  by  singing  the  Avild  Moorish  melodies,  or  in 
relating  to  each  other  tales  closely  resembling  those  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Besides,  Luna 
and  Haneena  had  their  little  contrivances  for  visiting  and 
being  visited.  I  have  sometimes  been  at  those  parties, 
Avhere  I  have  seen  many  lovely  faces,  but  none  to  com¬ 
pare  to  those  of  the  Twin  Sisters.  In  those  parties  the 
Moorish  dance  Avas  a  principal  amusement.  In  this 
dance  every  Moorish  female  is  more  or  less  an  adept— it 
is  their  only  refined  accomplishment;  and,  indeed,  where 
Avell  and  gracefully  executed,  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
it.  It  is  a  kind  of  minuet  ])erformed  by  two  females,  the 
one  acting  as  the  beau  to  the  other,  and  tells  a  story  ef 
the  Avhole  course  of  courtship,  accompanied  by  music, 
Avhich,  though  extremely  sim(>le  and  monotonous,  is  yet 
made  to  rise  and  fall  in  an  admirable  manner,  according 
to  the  passions  expressed  by  the  attitudes  of  the  dancers. 
There  is  great  skill  and  great  delicacy  required  in  the 
management  of  this  dance,  in  order  to  avoid  its  falling 
into  grossness  and  indecency,— for  many  of  its  attitudes 
and  gestures  are  of  a  nature  and  meaning  AA’hich,  in  the 
execution,  should  only  be  hinted  at,  and  not  left  to  pall 
upon  the  imagination. 

In  the  hands  of  the  TAvin  Sisters,  I  haA’e  neA’er  seen 
any  thing  on  the  stage  half  so  exquisite  as  the  perfomi- 
ance  of  this  dance.  The  expression  they  put  into  the 
Avhole  progress  of  the  story,  to  the  last  embrace  of  raptii- 
rous  enjoyment,  AA^as  given  to  the  A’ery  life  ;  .and  it  is 
Avorthy  of  remark,  that  though  the  Avdiole  purpose  ot  this 
performance  is  to  express  and  excite  desire,  yet  they  went 
through  it  in  the  same  matter-of-course  Avay  in  which  a 
fashionable  belle  Avould  go  through  the  AV’altz,  and  I 
doubt  Avhether  they  AAmuld  not  look  upon  our  waltz  m 
the  same  light  as  Ave  do  on  their  dance. 

I  have  often  passed  an  idle  hour  in  the  company  ot 
these  lovely  sisters,  chewmed  Avith  their  mutual  kinduc!^ 
and  affection  ;  and  I  never  left  them  Avithout  deep  regret* 
that  so  much  beauty,  and  so  many  natural  virtues,  slio 
be  doomed  to  such  a  fate — 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  AV'aste  its  sAA’eetness  on  the  desert  air !’ 

Their  brother,  Avho  AA\as  a  very  amiable  lad,  and 
ingly  attached  to  them,  as  they  Avere  to  him, 
same  Avay ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  tear  m  ^ 
eye,  and  heard  a  long-draAvn  sigh,  as  he  regarded 
their  domestic  drudgery,  or  heard  their  cheerlul  andc 
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tented  voices,  all  unconscious  of  what  thoughts  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  his  mind.  He  would  often  speak  of  them  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  affection.  “  I  am  not,”  he 
would  say,  “so  anxious  about  Luna,  as  about  Ilaneena; 

_ I^una  is  of  a  temper  to  make  herself  contente<l  any- 

_ i)erhaps  she  has  the  warmer  feelings  of  the  two, 

hut  she  does  not  feel  the  deepest;  any  husband,  provided 
he  be  but  young  enough,  and  good-looking  enough,  (for 
voung  Madam  knows  her  own  value,  her  mother  has 
taken  care  to  cram  her  well  with  that,)  will  do  for  Luna: 
Ilaneena,  on  the  contrary,  requires  to  love  and  to  be  be¬ 
loved.  She  never  would  he  happy  otherwise  ;  and,  alas  ! 
there  are  hut  few  in  this  country  who  are  deserving  of 
her.  Ah,  Delville,  if  those  two  girls  were  in  your  happy 
countrv,  wdiat  might  they  not  become  ?  what  might  they 
not  expect  ?” 

Of  all  this  family  not  one  now  remains,  except  per¬ 
chance  it  he  Imna — all  the  rest,  some  years  after  we  had 
left  Algiers,  were  sw'ept  otf  by  the  plague.  The  fate 
which  befell  Luna  was  such  as  perhaps  might  have  been 
expected,  and,  short  of  actual  violence,  not  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  She  was  carried  off  to  the  Pabace  by  the  Dey, 
and  afterwards,  I  understand,  had  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  his  Harem. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  FOURTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

(First  Notice.) 

There  are  perhaps  as  many  positively  bad  pictures  in 
this  Exhibition  as  usual ;  but  there  is,  to  counterbalance 
this,  a  greater  quantity  of  good,  solid  ]>ainting,  and  of 
really  high  promise.  There  are  decidedly  tw^o  classes  of 
painters  among  us.  The  one  seems  to  think  painting  ca¬ 
pable  of  nothing  further  than  giving  neatly-finished  and 
prettily-cirranged  representations  of  external  nature.  The 
other  entertains  higher  notions  of  art,  and  sees  that  the 
poetry  wdiich  is  diffused  through  all  nature  is  as  susce]»- 
tible  of  being  expressed  by  colours  as  by  words,  and  that 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful  wdiick  stir  the  soul,  may  be 
poured  out  upon  the  canvass  as  w^ell  as  upon  wire-w'ove 
paper.  This  latter  class  <lo  not  content  themselves  with 
picking  up  a  stray  sunburst,  or  a  reflected  light,  or  a  pic¬ 
turesque  tree  or  rock,  but  they  <?ndeavour  to  accumulate 
all  their  stores  of  beauty,  and  to  form  of  them  a  more 
elevated  nature  ; — they  do  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  imitating  form  and  colour,  they  seek  also  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  beauty  shall  be 
heightened  and  their  power  increased.  Whenever  w'esee 
this  acknowledgment  ()f  the  true  aim  of  art,  we  are  san¬ 
guine  that  the  mind  gifted  with  the  power  to  conceive  it 
will  not,  w'ith  requisite  imhistry,  fail  to  attain  it.  The 
previous  labour  w’’ill  be  long  and  uncheered  with  syrnpa- 
fiiy, — for  there  are  few  who  can  distinguish,  in  the  fer- 
Bientiiig  chaos  of  an  intellect  struggling  to  realize  its  over¬ 
powering  conceptions  of  beauty,  the  disjecta  membra 
which  are  gradually  approximating  and  coalescing  into 
harmony;  but  when  the  proud  task  has  been  .accomplished, 
and  when  the  dreams  of  bovhood  have  attaiiuMl,  after  long 
nays  and  nights  of  toil,  a  richer  realization,  the  applause 
of  those  whose  applause  is  w'orth  having,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  worthy  undertaking  worthily  achieved, 
will  more  than  repay  the  toil  that  has  been  endured,  'i'he 
Dumber  of  artists  who  have  ginled  themselves  for  tread¬ 
ing  this  arduous  [lath  is  evidently  increasing  among  us,  and 
We  watch  their  progi’ess  with  de(*p  interest. 

Retore  proceeding  to  touch  upon  the  individual  merits 
nf  the  different  artists,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  pictures 
'vhich  we  wish  to  ilispatch  in  a  bunch, — we  mean  the 
Jxirtraits.  We  acknowledge  that  there  are  few  things 
aore  interesting  than  a  good  portrait  of  any  distin- 
ffaished  individual  ;  and  we  have  also  some  toleration  for 
Jbe  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  even — though  in  a 
degree— K)f  any  person,  however  uninteresting,  if 


particularly  well  painted.  Rut  we  abhor  with  our  whole 
heart  the  immense  array  of  middling  portraits  of  Nobodies 
which  crowd  the  walls  of  every  exhibition.  W’e  are 
doubtful  wdiether  it  be  most  wonderful  that  so  many  re¬ 
spectable,  sensible,  dull,  ugly  people,  can  bear  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  t\\\^\v  facsimiles  staring  them  in  the  face,  or  that 
the  artist  can  be  hero  enough  to  look  again  at  those  linea¬ 
ments  whose  dulness  must  from  daily  habitude  have  sat 
down  like  a  nightmare  upon  his  soul ;  and  fool  enough  to 
think  that  pictures,  whose  subjects  would  countervail  the 
powers  of  ^Michael  Angelo  himself,  as  an  orphan’s  curse 
can  drag  down  a  seraph,  will  ever  raise  his  reputation. 

W^e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  portraits  in  the 
Exhibition  are  stamped  with  mediocrity.  Watson  (lordoii 
has  four  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  other  artist, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  they  are  exactly  what  we 
were  entitled  to  look  for  at  his  hands.  The  merits  of  this 
artist  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon 
them  ;  and  as  to  our  objections  to  the  pictures  he  this  year 
exhibits,  they  are  not  memit  to  imply  a  falling  off,  so 
much  as  a  standing  still.  He  must  not  stop  yet  in  the 
career  of  improvement ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  he  has  ever  painted  any  thing  so  excellent  as 
his  “  Full-length  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  Fancy  Dress,” 
(No.  182.) — Colvin  Smith  has  some  good  strong  likenesses. 
Ilis  Jeffrey  is  the  life — and  Mr  Smith  may  be  proud  that 
he  has  been  able  to  stamp  upon  canvass  that  flickering  ex¬ 
pression.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  like  in  all  the  features,  but  we 
scarcely  think  the  expression  successfully  given.  lau’d  Al¬ 
io  way  is  a  good,  and  Colonel  Glass  a  masterly,  portrait.  It 
is,  however,  almost  exclusively  in  his  happy  power  of  sei¬ 
zing  a  likeness,  that  this  artist’s  talent  lies.  His  style  of 
painting  is  coarse  to  a  degree  ;  and,  except  in  the  portrait 
of  Colonel  (Jlass,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  shown 
much  feeling  in  the  selection  of  attitudes,  or  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  his  pictures. — Duncan  has  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Alexander  Rallantyne,  Esquire,  whefher  we 
consider  it  as  a  striking  and  characteristic  likeness,  or  as 
a  really  fine  piece  of  painting.  This  young  and  highly- 
promising  artist  has  two  tdher  portraits  in  the  Exhihi- 
tion,  but  though  well  painted,  their  subjects  are  scarcely 
happy  enough  to  rescue  them  from  our  ban  and  anathema. 
—  It  does  not  strike  us  that  there  are  any  other  ])ortraits 
that  challenge  notice.  The  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  (221,) 
by  that  clever  lazy-boots,  Lauder,  is  warmly  and  power¬ 
fully  coloured  ;  and  a  picture,  with  a  similar  desigmition, 
by  Smellie  Watson,  (10,)  is  remarkably  well  arrang<*d. 

Having  now  got  so  many  of  the  pictures  thus  easily 
and  unceremoniously  sln»ved  off  our  hands,  we  proceed  to 
go  over  the  remainder,  not  picture  by  picture,  but  artist 
by  artist.  And,  lest  any  umbrage  should  be  taken  on 
the  score  of  precedency,  we  evoke  these  ]»erturbed  spirits 
one  by  one,  as  a  Grand  Sheriff  selects  a  jury — by  laying 
the  Catalogue  closeil  before  us,  then  inserting  the  pen  at 
random,  and  taking  him  first  upon  whom  it  lights. 

David  Scott. — There  is  both  power  and  feeling,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  in  the  works  of  this  artist.  They  are, 
however,  as  yet  in  a  tolerably  disj<»inted  state — something 
lik(f  the  bear-cub  of  fabling  naturalists,  which  requires  to 
h(^  licked  into  shaj>e  after  birth.  The  large  picture  of 
“  Lot  and  his  Daughters”  is  well  arranged  for  picturesque 
effect,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  well  painted  ;  but  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  pleases  us  most  is,  that  it  shows  ambition  and 
intrepid  reliance  on  his  own  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Its  faults  are  of  that  class  which  strike  every  one, 
and  we  beg,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  the  titsk  of 
pointing  them  out.  There  is  much  sentiment  in  his 
“  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  ^lorning  Devotions.”  On  the 
whole,  we  augur  good  things  of  Mr  David  S<*ott,  if  he 
continue  to  labour,  and  have  an  oiq>ortunity  afforded  him 
of  forming  his  taste  upon  the  best  works  of  that  high  style 
he  has  chosen. 

John  Ewbank  must  have  got  sentimental  of  late,  for 
he  is  strong  in  the  moonlight  line.  This  artist  belongs 
most  unequivocally  to  the  first  class  we  enumerated.  He 
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never  penetrates  beyond  “  the  outer  show  (if  sky  and  earth.” 
There  is  a  want  of  feeling  in  his  pictures.  Their  beauty 
is  material — not  of  the  mind.  But  as  far  as  his  talent 
reaches,  they  are  ^ood — neatly  executed,  and  not  unfre- 
qiiently  correct  as  well  as  ]deasing  representations  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  li^ht  on  the  houses  in  the  foreground  of  his 
moonlight  view  of  the  liialto,  is  well  managed;  the  view 
of  Loch  Katrine  by  moonlight  is  a  pleasing  picture,  with 
its  rippling  line  of  light  in  the  boat’s  wake,  and  the  sil- 
very  gleam  of  the  distant  waterfall ;  but,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  his  happiest  effort  is  “  Coast  Scene,  Etlect  after 
rain,”  (No.  47.)  Before  quitting  Mr  Ewbank,  we  wish 
to  give  him  a  friendly  hint.  He  possesses  a  pleasing  ta¬ 
lent  in  his  own  limited  sphere,  but  he  has  not  yet  culti¬ 
vated  that  talent  to  the  utmost.  He  has  still  much  to  see 
and  learn  in  nature.  It  is  therefore  too  soon  for  him  to 
absolve  himself  from  all  further  study  of  her  phenomena, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  to  compound  natural 
scenes  from  recollection.  It  is  a  wide  and  matured  ex¬ 
perience  alone,  that  can  enable  the  landscape  ]minter  to 
proceed  after  this  fashion  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  must 
be  upon  scientific  principles;  not  by  taking  a  print  or  the 
painting  of  another  artist,  and  filling  up  the  outline  of  the 
one  with  colours  of  his  own,  or  representing  the  scene  of 
the  other  with  different  accidents. 

The  Nasmyth  Family. — There  is  such  a  decided  fa¬ 
mily  likeness  runs  through  all  the  works  of  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  the 
aid  of  the  cata'.ogue,  to  say  which  is  which.  They  have 
one  common  fault, — they  want  a  body  of  colour.  Their 
paintings  are  flat,  and  look  like  a  coloured  print.  In  most  of 
their  productions,  too,  there  is  a  want  of  aerial  persj)ective. 
The  objects  in  the  background  diminish  duly  in  size  as 
they  reccfle,  but  their  outlines  are  as  distinct,  their  colours 
as  unsubdued,  as  in  th(>se  of  the  foreground.  The  best 
work  of  this  joint-stock-company  is  Patrick  Nasmyth’s 
“  View  of  a  Windmill,  at  Limes  in  Suffolk.” 

J.  F.  Williams. — “  Ha!  Old  Truepenny!  art  thou  there?” 
“  Largo  Bay”  (21*0)  and  “  Fisherrow  Haibour”  (228) 
are  creditable  pictures  ;  the  former,  in  particular,  has  a 
line  airy  look.  “  The  confluence  of  the  Leven  with  the 
Clyde,”  is  hardly  ecpial  to  the  “  View  on  the  Cly<le,” 
painted  last  year  for  the  Institution  ;  and  the  vi(!\v’ of  the 
Calton  Hill  seems  scarcely  finished,  though  there  is  some 
good  bold  work  in  the  mid<lle  distance. 

So  much  for  this  week. 


FOURTH  EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  GAL- 
I.ERY  OF  THE  ilOVAL  I N S TITL'TION. 

(Stcond  Notice.— Italian  Masters.) 

There  were  many  circumstances  that  co-operated  to 
raise  the  art  of  painting  to  the  very  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion  it  had  attained  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  Ua- 
faelle’s  career.  It  had  been  cultivated  for  two  centuries 
(reckoning  from  Cimabue)  with  increasing  love  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  Its  chief  patrons  were  the  wealthy  regular  clergy. 
Lnder  their  aus]fices  ]»ainting  had  been  ])ra(Hised  in  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  the  cloister,  where,  aloof  from  the 
cares  and  turmoils  of  the  world,  the  artist  could  abandon 
himself  entirely  to  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study 
and  production  of  the  beautifid,  which  in  the  susceptible 
mind  kindles,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
to  a  passion.  He  felt,  likewise,  that  his  art  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  this  gave  it  a  character  of 
sacredness  in  his  ey(»s.  His  mechani(‘al  resources,  too, 
improved  as  the  country  continued  to  advance  in  science; 
the  chemical  ]mrsuits  of  the  monks  furnishetl  liim  with 
finer  colours  ;  and  the  progi’ess  of  g<*ometrical  and  ]»hysical 
discovervdid  him  good  service.  But  forbe;iring  to  dwell 
longer  on  these  general  speculations,  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  such  as  have  it  in  their  ]»ower  to  visit  the  An¬ 
cient  Exhibition  may,  by  viewing  the  few  specimens  it 
contains,  in  connexion  with  our  remarks,  form  to  them¬ 


selves  some  notion  of  the  character  and  progress  of  It^ 
lian  art.  We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  those  tnaj 
ters  of  whom  there  are  specimens  in  the  rooms;  and  we 
shall  best  effect  our  purpose  by  going  over  them  in  a  chro¬ 
nological  onler. 

Andrea  Mantigna. — We  begin  with  this  artist  he 
cause,  although  not  the  olde;t  in  the  Exhibition  in 
of  time,  he  is  the  oldest  in  point  of  style.  He  was  born 
of  low  parents,  in  the  Mantuan  territory,  in  Ifjl  ;  and 

died  in  3Iantua  in  1517.  Heissaid  to  have  studied  much 

in  his  youth  from  ancientstatucs;  so  much  indeed  as  to  have 
on  one  occasion,  been  taunted  by  a  rival,  that  his  pictures  re! 
presented  marble,  not  flesh.  This  sneer  impelled  him  to  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  soft  and  natural 
colouring.  No.  4*1,  the  only  painting  by  this  artist  in 
the  Exhibition,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  works,  but 
it  gives  a  tolerable  notion  of  his  characteristics.  His  co- 
huirs  are  brilliant,  pure,  and  well  arranged.  There  is 
no  attem[>t  made  to  give  the  effect  of  cloth  in  the  drapery 
exce[)t  in  as  far  as  regards  the  form  and  colour.  There 
is  some  appearance  in  the  figures  of  their  having  been  stu¬ 
died  from  life  ;  but  their  attitudes  and  the  ex]>ression  of 
countenance  are  harsh  and  exaggerated  ;  and  there  is  little 
knowledge  dis]dayed  in  the  manner  of  grouping  them. 
In  the  whole  lucture  there  is  nothing  ideal,  no  attempt 
even  at  a  selection  of  beautiful  nature  in  preference  to  the 
vulgar  forms  of  every-day  existence.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  artist  and  bis  time. 
Of  all  his  works,  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  with  most 
])ride  one  in  which  he  expi'essed  successfully  the  straining 
of  a  man  emleavouring  to  pull  off,  by  standing  upon  it  with 
one  leg,  a  stocking,  which  had  stuck  fast  to  the  other. 
His  sympathetic  contemporaries  willingly  lavished  their 
admiration  upon  the  same  masterpiece.  The  picture  in 
which  this  figure  occurs,  is  a  St  John  baptising,  juid  the 
hero  of  the  stocking  is  stripping,  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  initiatory  rite. 

Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini  were  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cobo  Bellini,  a  Venetian  painter  ;  and  educated  by  him  in 
the  ])rinciples  and  ])ractice  of  his  art  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known.  Gentile  die<l,  aged  80,  in  1501  ;  and  Giovanni 

some  tew  years  after  him  in  his  OOth  vear.  The  two  bro- 

•>  • 

thers  were  much  esteemed  in  Venice  for  their  juutraits 
and  other  paintings,  and  not  less  for  the  strength  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  their  fraternal  affection.  Though  somewhat 
older  than  IMantigna,  (who  married  theirsister,)  their  style 
of  painting,  to  judge  by  No.  100,  the  only  specimen  ot 
their  wa>rks  in  the  Exhibition,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
we  have  seen,  was  much  more  advanced.  Thesuljectof 
this  picture  is  a  woman  wdth  a  cup  of  poison.  'I’be  ex¬ 
pression  is  that  of  a  thorough  Venefica.  They'  have  the 
start  of  their  brother-in-law  in  the  faithful  re])resentation 
of  nature,  but  seem  to  have  little  more  of  the  high  feeling 
of  art  than  he  had.  The  chief  interest  attachi»jg  to  these 
artists  arises  from  their  having  been  the  teachers  of  Gior¬ 
gione. 

FRANCEsro  Francia — a  native  of  Ihdogna  ;  born 
— died  1518.  He  w'as  by'  occu]>ation  a  goldsmith,  ami 
highly'  distinguished  in  the  ornamental  dep:irtment  of  his 
art.  In  the  fortieth  y’ear  of  his  age  he  w'as  stimulated, 
by'  the  reverence  he  saw'  j>aid  on  all  hands  to  IMantir”*''’ 
to  attemjd  something  in  ])ainting.  In  this  he  succeeded 
so  w'cll  as  to  obtain  imimMliate  reputation  and  emi'lo}' 
ment.  No.  83  (a  Holy  Familv)  is  by  this  artist,  f^'^ 
arrangement  of  the  ])icture  is  simple,  and,  after  theancic 
manner,  is  all  upon  a  straight  line.  The  colouring,  h<»u 
is  chaste  and  fine, — the  countenances  natural  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  with  an  expression  of  deej»,  <piiet  feeding.  Iheie^* 
something  melancholy'  in  the  death  francia,  who,  . 
the  account  of  ^'asari,  and  imh‘ed  by  the  sentiment  e'l^ 
dent  in  all  his  w'orks,  ^vas  one  of  the  most  genlh  a** 
amiable  of  men.  The  rising  fame  of  Uafaelle  had 
iiim  in  Boh»gna,  and  he  c<uiceived  so  strong  an 
to  see  the  works  of  this  young  ju'odigy',  that  nothing^ 
the  infirmities  of  age  preyeiited  him  from  repainn- 
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Home  for  that  sole  purpose.  By  means  of  some  common 
friends,  the  two  artists  entered  into  a  correspondence.  In 
1j18,  Rafaelle  having  finished  a  ]Kiintiiig  destined  for  a 
church  in  Bologna,  committed  it  to  the  friendly  care  of 
Francia.  But  the  beauty  of  the  work  was  so  exceeding, 
that  the  old  man  stood  before  it  as  one  stnpified  ;  and, 
tormented  incessantly  by  the  new  views  of  the  capability 
of  his  art  thus  opened  up  to  him,  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  realize  them,  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  pined  to  death. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  southward  to  Florence, 
where  the  art  had  already  made  greater  ])rogress  than  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  I^eonardo  da  Vinci  \vas  born  in  the 
Florentine  territory  in  141.5,  and  died  in  France  in  1520. 
He  >vas  of  noble  family,  and  en  joyed  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  endowed  with  one  of  those  universal 
minds  which  find  pleasure,  and  are  successful,  in  all  jnir- 
suits.  lie  was  engineer,  architect,  sculptor,  anatomist, 
musician,  and  painter.  Withal,  there  was  a  frankness 
and  buoVJincy  in  bis  disposition  that  conciliated  the  love 
of  every  one.  IBs  kindness  extended  itself  even  to  the 
brute  creation  ;  for  he  not  unfre(iuently  purchased  the 
birds  brought  by  the  peasantry  in  cages  to  the  market, 
solely  that  be  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  setting  them  at 
liberty.  He  was  the  first  artist  who  set  himself  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  the  study  of  anatomy  with  a  view  to  theimprove- 
me?it  of  art.  lie  left  behind  him  a  w'ork  containing 
many  invaluable  hints  for  the  jiainter.  In  the  practi<-e 
of  his  art,  he  sur[)assed  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  chiaroscuro ;  and  was  equalled  by  Buo- 
narotti  alone  in  bis  knowledge  of  form  and  intense  power. 
Leonardo,  how(?ver,  like  all  who  excel  their  predecessors 
in  knowledge  of  mechanical  details,  was  a])t  to  overi’ate 
their  importance  ;  and,  more  brilliant  in  conception  tlian 
persevering  in  execution,  he  left  many  of  his  finest  works 
unfinished.  Not  unfre<|uently,  too,  wi}  find  him  giving 
in  t(ni  childish  taste  for  tricks  of  art,  which  had  begun  to 
display  itself  in  his  day.  There  are  three  works  in  the 
Exhibition  attributed  to  this  artist — No.  71,  a  Portrait 
of  Conte  Visconti;  Xo.  81,  Virgin  and  Child;  and  Xo. 
102,  a  Saint.  Of  these,  the  ]K>rtrait  4>f  Visconti  lu‘ars  the 
most  undeniable  marks  of  the  master’s  b.and.  The  co¬ 
louring  of  the  face  is  highlv  and  anxicuislv  finished;  t!ie 
hair  is  injirtificiall y  disposed,  but  jiainted  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  care  whi(!h  makes  every  separate  hair  appear,  yet 
without  causing  any  impression  that  undue  attenticm  has 
been  ])aid  to  so  subordinate  a  matter, — while  a  gentle 
melancholy  reigns  in  the  clear  brown  eyes. 

Of  Rafaelle,  Titian,  and  others,  we  shall  speak  next 
Saturday. 


LITERARY  AM)  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
EI>INEUR(3  H. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

MoHflai/,  15///  Februarj/. 
Professor  Russell  in  the  Chair. 

Present^ — The  Karl  of  Stnithmore;  Imnl  Glands;  Si 

V  iiliam  Hamilton;  Professtu’s  Humean  and  Wallace 
lies  Maclagan,  Knox,  Borthwick,  J.  Ciregory;  AI 

V  ood.  President  (»f  the  Cbdiege  of  Surgeons;  I'lioma 

Allan,  James  Skene,  -  Gordon,  John  Reddie,  Pa 

trick  Xeill,  K.^ip's. 

Hr  Knox  read  Xo.  I.  ofa  series  of  papers,  entitled,  ‘‘  Ob 
nervations  illustrating  the  Laws  which  regulate  Henna 
phnxlitieal  Appearances  in  the  Mammalia.”  A  letter  wa 
a  ter  Wards  read  by  the  Secretary  from  the  ('hevali«*r  A1 
I  nil,  reipiesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  in  pronuj. 
Jug  the  extension  of*  the  knowledge  of  his  late  invention  f‘o 
*e  greater  security  of  firemen.  The  Chevalier’s  exhibi 
•oils  have  engrosNed  of  late  too  much  both  of  the  Lomloi 
1***^  I  arisiun  journals  to  render  it  necessiiry  for  us  to  entc 
the  details  of  his  prospectus. 


ORIGIXAL  POETRY. 


ALEENE. 

Her  cheek  is  red — her  eye  is  bright, 

And,  ’mid  the  festal  throng, 

She  looks  and  moves  the  Queen  to-night, 

Of  gladness,  grace,  and  song  ! — 

Ah  !  little  deem  that  crowd  who  sweep 
In  fashion’s  splendour  by, 

*Tis  sorrow’s  fever  fans  her  cheek, 

And  tires  so  bright  her  eye ! 

How  oft,  ’mid  radiant  scenes  like  this, 

In  calm,  but  blissful  mood, 

With  him  the  glory  of  her  heart — 

Her  chosen — she  has  stood  ! 

And  felt,  though  thousands  were  around, 

For  her  earth  held  but  one  ; 

An  orb  within  whose  light  she  dwelt. 

As  C’ynthia  in  the  sun. 

And  now — no  marvel  ’mi<l  the  throng 
She  moves  with  hurried  ]>ace  ; 

He  is  imt  there — she  is  forgot, — 

Alark  well  her  varying  f,»ee  ; — 

(^an  ]u*esent  joy  blot  out  one  hour 
The  memories  of  the  ]»ast  ? 

Ah  !  Pride  may  nerve  the  heart  awhile. 

But  laive  is  lord  at  last. 

Her  cheek  is  red,  her  eye  is  bright, — 

But,  ’mid  the  festal  thiNuig, 

ild  feelings  through  her  bosom  gush. 

Of  grief  jiud  bitt(*r  wrong! 

Her  hands  across  the  harp  are  Hung, 

Its  tones  to  joy  awaking, — 

Hush  ! — there  is  fever  in  thy  vi'iiis, — . 

Aleene  !  thy  heart  is  breaking  ! 

As  oft  the  rainbow,  ere  the  storm 
Bursts  gloomily  on  high, 

S});ins  with  its  arch  of  glorious  hues 
The  quickly  darkening  sky  ; 

So,  oft,  a  radiance  o’er  the  f.ice 
Of  fading  bloom  is  shed, — 

The  soul’s  last  mournful  sunset  smile, 

Befoi’e  its  light  has  fled  ! 

Gertrude. 


SONNET. 

From  the  Sicilian  Pastoral  Poet,  Giovanni  J/c/i. 

“  Muntagnoli  interruti  da  vaddati.” 

Green  airy  mountains,  slo]»ed  by  shelving  plains, 

Cliifs  with  hoar-moss  and  gadding  thyme  o’ergrown. 
Clear  falling  waters,  bright  as  silvery  veins, 

5Iute  stagnant  marslies,  rivers  murmuring  on, 

Rocks  wln*re  the  Fauns  lie  hid  in  ambuscades, 

Smooth  sliding  currents,  crown’d  with  vocal  reeds, 
Sweet  flowers,  fantastic  trees,  sequester’d  sliades. 

Damp  caves,  wherein  the  oozing  nitre  breeds, 

Xigbt  warliling  birds,  that  tune  your  lalioiir'd  song, 
lOcho,  that  hears,  and  then  doth  all  disclose. 

Vines  interlacing  the  elm  leaves  among. 

Intricate*  wild  wo(»d  of  elark  tnM*s  and  boughs, — 

O,  blest  re*treats  !  far  from  the  vulgar  throng. 

Receive  the  friend  «if  peace  and  calm  repose  ! 

IMY  .MOTHER. 

Repose  within  my  soul — my  mother’s  smile  ! 

4'or  ever  dwell  among  iny  iudiest  thoughts, 

Ve  seraph  tones,  which  breathed  around  my  couch, 
.As  o’er  her  cliild’s  repose  that  mother  hung. 

Oh,  may  these  sweet  low  strains  of  piety, 
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These  Christian  hymns,  which  on  my  morning  dreams 
Were  shed  like  dew  upon  an  opening  flower, 

W’ith  their  rich  harmony  of  heavenly  love. 

First  greet  my  waking  hour  in  Paradise ! 

Laura. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  Mr  M‘Diar mid’s 
new  work,  entitled  “  Sketches  from  Nature.”  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Habits 
of  various  Animals;  and  the  second,  Fragments  of  Scottish  Scenery 
and  Manners.  From  Mr  M‘Diarmid’s  well-known  and  vivid  powers 
of  description,  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  a  perusal  of  this 
work,  with  a  particular  account  of  which  we  shall  present  our  readers 
in  our  next. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Sandford,  with  Extracts  from  his  Diary,  Correspondence, 
and  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Chilling- 
ham. 

The  author  of  “  The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,”  **  The 
Last  Supper,”  and  Farewell  to  Time,”  has  announced  another 
work  as  in  the  press,  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo,  to  be  entitled 
•‘The  Living  Temple,”  in  which  man  is  considered  in  his  true  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.,  author  of  “  A  Connexion  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,”  &c.  has  in  the  press  a  small  volume  of  j 
•‘  Discourses  on  the  Millennium,  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  Faith,  the  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  the  Freeness  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,”  &c.  &c. 

A  second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  “  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Native  Irish  and  their  Descendants,  illustrative  of  their  Past 
and  Present  State,  with  regard  to  Literature,  Education,  and  Oral 
Instruction,”  by  Christopher  Anderson,  is  promised  next  month. 

Mair’s  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  with  Additional  Notes,  Ex¬ 
amples  in  Prosody,  and  a  copious  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan¬ 
der  Stewart,  Editor  of  an  improved  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  &c. 
is  reported  to  be  nearly  ready. 

A  second  series  of  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland,’ by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  which  is  intended  to  complete  the  work,  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

Mr  Charles  Marsh  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  complete 
General  History  of  the  East  Indies,  and  has  now  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  work. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  Court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  Literary 
Recollections  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Hebrides,  and  other  Poems,  by  the  author  of 
Three  Days  at  Killarney,  is  announced. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication  a  History  of  the  Church,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in 
the  form  of  Question  and  Answer ;  by  the  late  Alexander  Smith  Pa¬ 
terson  of  Aberdeen,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Brewster,  minister  of 
Craig. 

A  new  volume  of  Country  Stories,  by  Miss  Mitford,  author  of 
“  Our  Village,”  is  in  the  press. 

The  Picture  of  India— exhibiting  in  a  brief,  yet  clear  and  graphic 
manner,  the  Geography,  Topography,  History,  Natural  History* 
Native  Population,  and  Produce,  of  that  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Earth;  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  European  Settlements, 
with  the  present  state  of  the  British  Territories,  and  an  impartial 
View  of  the  India  Question,  with  reference  to  the  impending  Discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter — with  many  appropriate  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  original  designs,  is  announced. 

An  Annual  for  the  year  18.30,  entitled  The  Penelope,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leipsic.  It  is  edited  by  Theodore  Jle//— a  very  startling 
name  for  English  ears. 

The  second  volume  of  Moore’s  Tdfe  of  Byron  is  expected  to  be 
ready  in  a  few  weeks.  The  first  has  had  a  very  extensive  sale. 

The  papers  of  the  Earl  of  March inont,  comprising  a  variety  of 
original  and  unknown  Documents,  Diaries,  &c.,  illustrative  of  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  *!tc.  are  in  the  press. 

Elocution. — We  observe  that  Mr  Ilolierts  is  to  deliver  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  Lecture,  illustrated  with  readings  and  recitations,  next  Saturday. 
Mr  Roberts’s  entertainments  of  this  kind  are  in  general  judiciously 
conducted,  and  calculated  both  to  amuse  and  instruct. 

Gkokok  Street  Reading  Rooms. — We  understand  that  it  is  I 
the  intention  of  the  Proprietor  of  this  large  and  commodious  esta-  |  < 
blishment  to  add  to  it  a  billiard-room  u|K)n  a  suitably  ilegant  scale*  j  ' 
The  idea  seems  to  be  a  gtxxl  one,  and,  if  properly  managed,  may  in-  | 
duce  many  gentleinen'to  avail  themselves  of  this  agreeable  recreation,  '  t 
who  have  too  great  a  regard  for  their  characters  to  be  seen  in  any  of  t 
the  common  and  less  respectable  billiard-rooms.  ^ 


The  Exclusives. — The  following  curious  revelation  of  the  cha. 
racters  supposed  to  be  represented  in  this  work  has  just  appeared  in 
the  Court  Journal: — Lady  Tilney— Lady  Jersey.  Duchess  of  Rer- 
manton — Prince-s  Esterhazy.  Princess  Leinsengen— Princess  Lieven 
Lady  Ellersby — Lady  Cowper.  Lord  Tonnerre — Lord  Tidlarrinre* 
Mr  Leslie  Wiuyard — Honourable  H.  de  Rons.  Frank  Ombre-! 
Frank  Russel.  Spencer  Newcombe — Honourable  Spencer  Perceval 
Lord  Glenmore — Lord  Ellenborough.  Lady  Glenmore — Lady  Ellen! 
borough.  Lord  Albert  d’Esterre — Lord  G.  L.  Gower.  Lady  Run- 
melraise — Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds.  Lady  Tenderden— Lady 
Tankerville.  Lady  Marehmont — Lady  Hopeton.  Lord  Arlingford— 
Lord  Sefton.  Duke  of  Mercington— Duke  of  Wellington.  Colonel 
Temple — Colonel  Trench.  Lady  Feuillemerre — Lady  Salisbury. 
Lord  Gascoigne — Lord  Alvanley.  Sir  William  Temple — Sir  G*  War. 
render.  Mr  George  Foley — Mr  George  Anson. 

Darnley;  or  the  Field  ok  the  Cloth  ok  Gold— This 
production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  “  Richelieu,”  contains 
among  other  ably  delineated  scenes — the  celebrated  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold— Description  of  White-Hall  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.— The  Court  Fete,  Banquet,  and  Pageant — The  (’ombat,  and 
deliverance  of  Francis  I. — Shipwreck  of  Lady  Contance,  &c.  Among 
other  historical  personages,  we  may  enumerate,  besides  the  two  mo- 
narchs  of  France  and  England :  The  Duke  of  Buckingham— Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey— Lord  Derby — Earl  of  Devonshire — Duke  of  Suffolk— 
Lady  Constance  De  Grey — The  Earl  of  Suirey — Lord  T.  Howard— 
—  Lord  Aberga’ny— Lord  Montague — Sir  W.  Cecil,  <Scc.  &c. 

American  Periodical  Literature. — America  possesses  atnre- 
sent  827  periodical  publications.  In  1775  she  had  only  35  ;  and  in 
1810,  558.  Pennsylvania  alone  has  now  185,  and  New  York  161. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  all  the  Indian  tribes  have  now 
newspapers,  and  some  more  than  one. 

Theatrical  Go^jr/?.— The  King’s  Theatre  has  been  as  yet  but  poorly 
attended.  ,The  principal  novelties  of  the  season  are  to  be  the  conti¬ 
nental  prima  donna  Lalande,  and  Lablache,  who  has  been  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  finest  bass  singer  in  Europe. — Nothing  new  has  been  doing 
I  at  Drury  Lane.  In  the  temporary  absence  of  Kean,— Liston,  Far- 
ren,  and  Vestris  are  the  chief  attractions. — At  Covent  Garden,  Miss 
Paton,  who  plays  on  the  alternate  nights  with  Miss  Kerr.ble,  has 
been  drawing  indifferent  houses.  She  receives  L.20  per  night;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  Lord  William  Lennox  to  take  his 
wife  from  the  stage  as  soon  as  she  has  secured  for  him  an  annual 
income  of  L. 1500;— this  is  very  kind  m  Lord  William.  Fanny  Kem¬ 
ble  has  written  a  song,  which  has  been  sung  at  the  Harmonists’  So¬ 
ciety;— the  words  are  pretty. — The  French  Company  at  ti  e  Eng¬ 
lish  Opera  House  are  w'ell  attended. — A  new  piece,  called  “  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,”  has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  is iirrey  Theatre, 
— The  tragedy  of  “Werner”  has  been  repeated  at  Bristol  with  in¬ 
creased  success.  Macready  and  Miss  Foote  have  also  appeared  there 
together  in  “  Virginius”  and  “  Matrimony.” — Horne,  MissSmilh- 
son,  and  Miss  Dyer,  formerly  of  the  Theatre  here,  are  at  present  in 
Dublin. — Braham  and  Miss  Clarke  are  in  Aberdeen. — -The  novelties 
this  week  at  our  Theatre,  have  been  the  revival  of  “  Waverley  ”  and 
“  Clari,”  and  the  production  of  a  new  drama,  entitled,  “  William 
Shakspeare,  or  the  Bard  of  Avon’s  Early  Days.”  In  the  two  first  pieces 
Mi-s  Jarman  distinguished  herself  as  Flora  M*Ivor  and  Clari;  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  an  amusing  enough  production,  and  contains 
some  pretty  new'  scenery,  Vandenhoff  makes  a  very  respectable  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Author  of  “  Hamlet.”  Vandenhoff  takes  his 
benefit  on  Monday,  but  his  engagement  will  of  course  be  renewed, 
that  he  may  perform  along  with  Young. — We  have  been  informed 
that  Mr  Wilson,  of  whose  singing  at  the  last  Professional  Concert 
here  we  spoke  very  favourably,  is  to  make  his  debut  upon  the  stage 
in  the  opera  of  “  Masaniello,”  now  in  preparation.  If  this  be  the 
case,  we  augur  well  of  his  success. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Feb.  ]3 — 19. 

Sat.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver, 

Mon.  Waverley,  Sf  The  Dottle  Imp, 

Tues.  Pizarro,  S;  The  Maid  or  the  Magpie. 

Wed.  William  Shakspeare,  The  Youthful  (^ueen,  Sf  Free  and 
Easy, 

Thurs.  Do.,  lie  Lies  like  Truth,  Sf  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan, 

Fri.  Pizarro,  ^  Rub  Roy, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  still  appeal  to  the  patience  of  several  of  our  Correspon* 
ents.— We  are  reluctantly  obliged  again  to  postpone  the  article  by 
Mr  Tennant  till  next  week. 

The  verses,  entitled  “The  Destruction  of  Sodom,” — “Sonnet 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,” — “  Sonnet”  by  “  Veritaph^* 
tus,” — “  The  Star”  and  “  Stanzas”  by  “  P.” — and  the  lines  by  “ 
W.”  of  Glasgow,  will  not  suit  us— Who  is  “  Euphrosiue 
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advertT^ments, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

This  day  is  published,  in  3  very  larjre  vols.  8vo,  price  L.2,  2s. 
eml)eHished  with  a  fine  portrait, 

atEMOIRS  of  tl.o  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

DK  foe,  containinj?  a  Review  of  his  Writings,  and  his  Opi¬ 
nion*;  upon  a  variety  of  Important  Matters,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical. 
By  WAL  TEfl  WILSON,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London:  IIcrst,  Chanck,  &  Co.,  St  Paul's  Church- Yard. 
Where  mav  be  had,  just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  2 Is. 

The  IIlSTOliY  of  the  IlEHUEW  COMMON- 
WE  XLTH,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  a.  d.  72.  Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.I). 
With  a  Continuation  to  the  time  of  Adrian.  By  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

This  day  is  published, 
price  3s.  fid.  bound,  a  new  edition  of 

JOHNSON’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER’S  PRONUNCIATION 

Of  all  the  difficult  or  doubtful  Words. 

Printed  by  C.  Corrall,  for  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St 
Paul’s  Church-Vard. 

The  two  Standard  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language  are  those 
of  Johnson  and  Walker ;  the  former  in  all  that  regards  the  authority 
and  spelling  of  words,  the  latter  as  to  their  pronunciation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  volume  now  oftered  to  the  Public  is  to  combine  in  a 
noriable  form  the  advantages  of  both  :  and  to  assist  in  accpiiring  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  a  correct  speaker,  in  the  current  language  of 
every  day. 

"^’OTTISH  ACADEMY  OF  FAINTING, 

SC  UEFTURE,  &  ARCHITECTURE. 

the  fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 

^  the  ACADEMY  for  the  WORKS  of  LIVING  ARTISTS  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  Ilorrms  of  the  Academy,  21,  Waterloo  Place. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  NICHOLSON, 
Secretary. 

Edinburgh,  15th  Feb.  1830. 

ELOCUTION. 

In  most  things,  the  manner  is  as  important  as  tke  matter  : 

If  you  speak  tlie  sense  of  an  angel  in  bad  words  and  a  disagree¬ 
able  UTTERANCE, 

Nobody  will  hear  you  twice  that  can  help  it.” 


ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  GEORGE  STREET. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF 
The  Right  Honourable  the  (’ountess  of  Morton. 

The  Right  Honouraiile  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ramsay. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Lucy  Grant. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Sinclair  of  Ulb^ter. 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth* 

The  Hon'»ur.ible  Mrs  Sinclair. 

Laily  Hope  of  Pinkie. 

Lady  Keith  of  Ravelston. 

Mrs  Oswald  of  Dunnikier. 

MR  ROBERTS  respectfully  announces,  that  on 

SATURDAY,  the  27lh  February,  18.30,  he  will  have  the 
honour  to  deliver,  under  the  above  distinguished  patronage,  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  George  .Street, 

A  MORNING  RHKTORICAL  LECTURE, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PART  I. 

I.ECTUUE. 

Beth  Gelcrt,  or  the  Grave  cf  Gelert,  .  .  Spencer, 

The  Well  of  St  Keyne,  .....  Sttut/iey, 

Catiline  before  the  Senate,  ....  Crolj/. 

FART  II. 

Queen  Marv, . J/.  G.  Bell, 

lather  M'Tutorem’s  Method  of  Teaching  the 

Alphaliet, . Anoni/mniis, 

Ode  to  God !  .......  Derzhaven, 

FART  III. 

The  Mudeal  Butcher, . Attic  Miscellany, 

Jon.cience . Byron, 

Lord  Willi.jiTi,  . Southey, 

lour  Eyes!  !  !  . Spenher, 

ADMI.SSIox  tickets,  .3s.  each,  to  lx?  had  of  Messrs  W’liYTEand 
<’o.,  and  of  Mr  Anderso.v,  Rook  ellcrs,  George  Strict;  of  Mr 
Miller  and  Mr  Blackwood,  Booksellers,  Prince’s  Street;  at 
the  .Music  Shops;  of  Mr  Joh.n  Anderso.v,  jun..  Bookseller,  North 
Bridge;  and  of  .Mr  Roberts,  62,  Hanover  Street. 

Doors  open  at  One — commence  at  Two  precisely'. 

Mr  Roberts  continues  to  teach  Elocution,  in  all  its  depart- 
'^’h^ther  intended  for  Private  or  Public  Practice.  —  He  is  jiar- 
^ularly  careful  to  impart  a  pure  English  Pronunciation,  and  undcr- 
^  or  of  oral  impediments  and  ungraceful 


In  3  vols.  post  8vo, 

D  E  V  E  R  E  U  X. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Pelham,”  and  “  The  Disowned.” 

The  Novel  before  us  is  truly  a  great  work.” — Literary  Gazette, 

**  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  perusing  the  l)ook,  we  subjoin  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  in- 
tCicsting  chiiracteis  who  figure  in  its  pages,  viz. — Lord  Bolingbroke 
(throughout  the  work) — Swift — Pope — .\ddison — Steele — (!olonel  Cle- 
land  (the  supjioted  original  of  Will  Honeycomb) — Beau  Fielding  (the 
Orlando  of  the  Spectator) — Colley  Cibber — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  — 
Richard  (,’romwell — The  Duke  of  Wharton— Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
— Duchess  of  Marlborough — Regent  of  France — .Anthony  ('mint  Ha¬ 
milton — The  Duehess  ot  Orleans— Madamcde  Maintenon — The(’zar 
Peter  the  Great  —  The  Duke  de  St  Simon,”  &c.  dtc. — Morning 
Journal, 

Henry  ('oLBURvand  Richard  Bentley.  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Br.adfute,  No.  C,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  two  volumes  small  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

Dedicated  bv  Gracious  Permission  to  his  Majesty, 

RANDOM  RECORDS. 

By  (lEORGE  COLMAN  the  Younger. 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  persons  that  figure  in  this  work, 
will  be  found— George  III.  -The  Margravine  of  Anspach— The  la^e 
Duke  ot  Voik— John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham— Lord  North 
— Marquis  of  Wellesley — 1  he  late  Lord  (icorge  Gordon — Duchess 
of  Kingston— Lord  Erskinc — Lord  Kellie— sir  Thomas  Mills — 
Lord  Colchester  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons)— 
William  Pultcney,  Earl  of  Bath — Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lorvl 
Mulgravc) — The  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne — Sir  Joseph  Banks 
— Sir  Charles  Turner— R.  B.  Sheridan — Jekyll — Vincent  Bourne- 
Dr  Johnson — (lilibon — Dr  GoUlsinith — Boswell — Caleb  Whitefoord  — 
Drs  Busby,  Fountain,  Smith,  Vincent,  &c.— (iarrick,  Foote,  Pow¬ 
ell,  Henderson,  Miss  Farren,  John  Palmer,  Charles  Bannister, 
Parsons,  Bensley,  cYc.  &e. 

Henry  Colbur.n  and  Richard  Bentley,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
Bell&  Bradfutk,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  small  octavo,  neatly  bound,  Vol.  I. 

Price  Is.  fid. 

'pHE  FAMILY  CLASSK’AL  LIBRARY,  or  Eii^- 

lish  Translations  of  the  lU'^st  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  Histo¬ 
rians,  Poets,  and  Orators.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  .\.M. 

Vol.  I.,  foiitaiiis  LELAND’S  TRANSLATION 

of  the  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES,  with  Notes  and  Improve- 
11. cuts. 

Vol.  II.,  contaiiiiii"  tli(^  CoiR'liision  of  DEMOS- 

THE.NES,  and  the  whole  of  S.M.LUST,  is  also  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  embellished  with  two  finely-engraved  steel  plates  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Sallust. 

Vol.  HI.,  VIRGIL’S  ECLOGITES,  by  Archdea- 

con  Wrangham. 

GE()llGICS,l)y  Mr  SothcTiy. 
iKNEH),  by  DrydiMi. 

A  ol.  IV.,  FIND  All,  a  N(‘w  Translation,  by  the 

Rev.  Mr  Wheelwrii^ht,  Prebendary  of  I.incoln. 

He.nrv  (!olburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  fi.  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

DedUatedt  hy  Permissiont  to  the  Ilonourahle  Mrs  Augustus  Legge, 
This  day  is  publi.'ihed. 

In  one  volume  large  12mo,  price  O.s. 

[{INGSTEAD  abbey,  or  THIi  ST  RANGER’S 

(ill  WE;  with  other  Tales.  By  Mrs  Sargant,  Author 
of  ”  The  Life  of  Cranmer,”  &c.  &c. 

London;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 

Where  may  be  had,  lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  in  one 
volume  12mo,  price  Cs.  fi'd. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOF  CUANMEU. 

Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Hon.  tlie  East  India 
Company. 

This  day  is  puhlishcd. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  21s.,  with  Plates, 

NARRATIVE  and  SUtXTiSSFUL  RESULT  of 

^  a  VOY  AGE  in  the  SOUTH  SE  \.S.  Performed  bv  Order  of  the 
GOVERNMENT  of  BRITISH  INDIA,  to  ascertain  the  ACTUM. 
FATE  of  L\  PEROUSE’S  EXPEDITION.  By  the  Chevalier 
Capt.  P.  Dillon. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  ('o.  65,  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 
This  day  is  ]>ublished, 

In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  price  12s.,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece, 

q'HE  poetical  album,  and  REGISTER  of 

MODER.N  FU(;rri  V E  POE  ril Y.  Sec  ond  .Series.  Edited 
by  Ala  UK  A.  Watts,  Esq. 

“  .See,  I  have  cull’d  the  flowers  that  promised  lie.st. 

And  where  not  sure— perplcx’ii,  but  pleased — I  guess’d 
At  such  as  reem’d  the  fairest.” — Hvuo.v. 

London  :  Durst,  Cha.nck,  <Y  (’o.,  6  5,  St  Paul’s  (’hurch-Yard. 
Whire  may  be  had,  lately  publislied,  price  12s.  the  First  Series  of 

THE  FOErU  AL  ALBUM  and  REfHSrEUof 

MODERN  FU(»rriVT5  PoETRV'.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
Esq.  In  one  thick  volume,  post  8vo,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece 
by  Williams. 

This  volume  will  he  found  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  mo-t  beautiful  Fugitive  Poetry  that  has  appeared  during  the  last 
ten  years,  including  upwards  of  .300  poems,  for  the  most  part  inedit- 
ed,  of  Byron,  Moore,  Camplrell,  Wilson,  Wordsworth.  Rogers, 
Coleridge,  L.  E.  L.,  Bowles,  Shelley,  Mrs  Hcnians,  .Miss  Baillie, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Moir,  Montgomery,  Croly,  Horace  Smith,  Alaric 
A.  Watts,  <Yc.  <Ye. 
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Published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Lcndon-  anH 
by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.  '  ^ 


MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES 

OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Three  complete  Sets  of  Plates  having  been  entirely  exhansted  tn 
supplying  the  extensive  and  increasing  applicatums  for  the  cheap 
edition  of  this  popular  IVork^  a  Fourth  Set  has  been  prepared^ 
whuh  is  now  in  course  of  publicntion  in  Monthly  Numbers,  and 
delivered  with  the  Magazines  and  ReviewSy  by  every  Bookseller 
and  Newsman  in  the  Kingdom, 

A  Biographical  Catalogue  and  Prosp  etus  of  TWO  HUNDRED  of 
the  Pori  rails  and  Memoirs  to  be  contain  d  tn  this  l^orky  may  be 
obtained  (five  of  uxrhiish)  from  every  B>ok  and  Printseller  in 
the  Kingdom  ;  to  whom  they  have  been  sent  for  presentation  to 
persons  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  plan  of  the  Wurky 
or  to  subscribe  for  it, 

H’HIS  COLLECTION  of  Illustrious  Ensrlish  Por- 

trails  and  Biography,  comprises  the  History  of  the  Country  in 
Memoirs  of  the  most  Illustrious  English  Nobility  and  great  Officers 
of  State,  from  the  earlic't  introduction  of  Portrait  Painting  to  the 
present  time.  The  subjects  are  selected  from  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  iand,  the  original  Pictures  being  preserved  in  the  Galleries  of 
his  .Mairsty  and  of  the  Nobilirv.  (descenrlants  of  the  disiinguished  per¬ 
sons  represented,)  or  in  the  Public  Collections,  and  are  paintid  by 
Holbein.  Ilubens,  Vandyke,  Lely,  Kneller,  Heynolds,  and  ether 
great  Masters.  1  he  Portraits  and  Memoirs  already  published  are 
those  of  Lord  Ne’son  and  Eirl  St  Vincent,  bith  from  his  Mzjesty  s 
C’ollection ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  from  the  Duke  of  B  dford’s  Gallery  ; 
(Jueen  Ann  Bullen,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s;  .Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  frotn  the  Briti^h  Museum;  Caidinal  WoI.?ey,  from  Oxford; 
Qut^n  Jane  Seymour,  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s;  VV^entworth, 
Earl  of  Straffonl,  from  the  Earl  of  Egremont’s;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
Lord  Burghley;  Queen  Elizabeth;  Sir  Francis  Drake;  Lady  Jane 
Grey  ;  Dudley.  Earl  of  Lei.eUer;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

Sir  VVaiter  Scott  has  oliserved,  in  w.itingof  this  work,  “This 
valuable  a-ul  extended  Series  <if  the  Portraits  of  the  Illustrious  Dead 
#.fF.»rds  to  every  private  gentleman,  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  inte- 
est  attached  to  a  large  (iailery  of  British  Portraits,  on  a  plan  more 
'xteiisive  than  any  collection  which  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
essence  of  a  curious  library  of  historical,  biographical,  and  antiipia- 
rian  works.” — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott, — (See  Pros¬ 
pectus.) 

“  Largely  as  we  have  been  tempted  to  speak  of  the  graphic  part  of 
these  volumes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  were  the  engra¬ 
vings  absent,  they  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  ihe  F2ng- 
li^h  library.  This  strong  language  we  use  deliberately.” — Quarterly 
Review, 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. 

This  work  was  originally  published  upon  a  .scale  exceeding  two 
hundred  guineas  in  price;  an  expen-e  so  large  for  a  single  wi  rk,  as 
to  preclude  it  from  the  possession  of  all  but  the  inheritors  of  princely 
fortunes.  The  high  character  it  acquired,  and  the  very  general  ex- 
pres.sion  of  regret  at  its  removal  bevoud  the  attainment  of  the  public, 
induced  the  Proprietors  to  republish  it  in  a  smaller  form,  to  admit  of 
a  wider  disseminaiion  of  the  Work,  which  had  obtained  universal 
favour.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  equalled  the  endeavour  to 
merit  it,  for  the  patronage  which  attended  this  repubbeation  was 
wholly  without  precedent,  and  one  edition  has  followed  another  in  a 
succession  so  rapid,  as  at  times  to  have  suspended  the  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  demand  until  new  Plates  could  lie  engraved.  To  keep 
pace,  therefore,  with  the  still  increasing  patronage  of  the  public,  an¬ 
other  entirely  fresh  set  of  Plates  has  been  commence  I,  with  the  same 
attention  to  excellence  of  execution,  and  the  work  is  now  republish¬ 
ing  in  the  same  popular  manner  of  Monthly  Numbers,  at  a  price 
scarcely  cxceetiing  that  of  the  Magazine-;  and  Review’s,  in  order  to 
rentier  it  acce.s4ible  to  every  class  of  purehaser-',  ami  thus  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  at  the  charge  of  a  few  shillings  monthly,  to  the  shelves  of 
every  well-fui ni'hed  book-case  in  the  kingdom. 

Each  Number  c  ntains  three  highly-fini>hed  Portraits,  with  cor¬ 
responding  Memoirs,  in  impcri.il  Svo.  price  7s.  Ld. ;  or  with  Proof 
Impressions  of  the  Plates  upon  India  Paper,  royal  Uo  size,  13s. 

The  Publishers  have  just  cointnericed  a  repubbeation  of  the 

entire  IVorky  beginning  with  No,  I,  containing  the  Portraits  and 

Memoirs  of 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

QUEEN  ANN  BULLEN. 

ARCHBISHOP  CRA\MER. 

Specimens  may  be  inspected  at  the  Publisher's,  and  at  every  Book- 
teller’s  in  the  kingdom. 

London:  llARDi.voand  Lrpard.  P.ll-Mall  East. 

Country  Booksellers  «tesirtog  the  i^encv  of  this  work,  are  request¬ 
ed  to  appy  D*  the  Publishers  free  of  expense:  amt  if  any  difficulty 
be  ex|)erienced  In  obtaining  Catalogues  and  Pmspeciise*  through 
their  respi’ctive  Loudon  .Agents,  the  Country  Trade  are  requested  to 
write  direct  to  the  Pu  lishers,  stating  the  case,  and  channel  through 
which  applications  may  have  been  previously  made. 


Complete  in  4  vols.  Svo, 

With  Portrait  and  engraved  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Declaration  nf 
Independence  in  the  handwriting  of  Jeffer‘'on 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Late  President  of  the  United  States. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  RANDOLPH. 

“  A  work  of  extraordinary  interest— a  work  full  of  acute  observa 
tion  and  of  the  materials  of  political  knowledge.  Mr  Jefferson  it  r 
well  known,  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  imperturbable  tern'* 
per,  and  as  Minister  at  Pans,  for  several  years  bef.  re  and  during  ihe 
French  Revolution,  he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  studying  the  charao 
ters  of  public  men,  and  the  influence  which  particular  tempers  have 
exercised  upon  the  destinies  of  their  country,  such  as  no  other  man 
perhaps  could  avail  himself  of,  before  or  since.”— 

“  These  volumes  must  be  read  with  intense  interest.  They  teem 
with  profound  philosophy.  They  will  form  the  code  of  future  le 
gislators.  They  are  worthy  of  transmitting  a  great  name  to  immor¬ 
tality.” — Adas, 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  bv 
Bell  ^  Bradfutr,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

USEFUL  AND  ELEGAN’FPRIiSE^ 

In  3  vols.  post  Svo,  neatly  bound,  ‘ils. 

n^ALES  OF  THE  CLASSICS.  A  New  Deli- 

-B-  NEATiON  of  the  Most  Popular  Fables,  Lfgends,  and 
Allegories  commemorated  in  the  Works  of  Pokts,  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  Selected  and  Written  by  a  Lady,  for  the* 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  her  own  Daughters. 

“  This  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  D. awing. Room,  and  to 
the  higher  classes  of  every  seminary,” — Court  Journal. 

“  Parents  and  Teachers  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Lady  who  has 

firoduced  this  work,  weeded  of  all  pruriences,  and  admirably  calcu- 
ated  to  engage  the  attention  while  it  unfolds  the  beauties  ot  early  li¬ 
terature,  and  original  imaginings.” — Literary  Gazette, 

He.nry  CoLP.URN  and  Richard  Beniley,  London;  and  Bell 
Bradfuie,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BIUTANNICA. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1S30,  will  be  published, 

TART  FIRST, 

Price  Six  Shillings,  of  a  new,  greatly  improved,  and  cheap  Edition 

of  the 

p^NCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA,  beinir  the 

SEVENTH,  including  the  recent  Supplement  to  that  Work  : 
with  Preliminary  Dissertations  on  the  Hi.story  of  the  Sciences.  By 
the  late  Professors  STEW  ART  and  PLAVFAIB,  and  bv  the  lUaht 
Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  and  Professor  LESLIE.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  new  set  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  To  be  published  in 
Monthly  Parts,  and  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes  quarto. 

Edited  by  Professor  NAPIER. 

MODE  AND  TERMS  OF  PUBI  ICATION. 

I.  By  augmenting  the  contents  of  the  page,  but  without  decrea¬ 
sing  the  size  of  the  type,  the  work,  while  much  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance,  will  he  comprised,  notwithstanding  the  gnat  extension  of  its 
matter,  in  Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsomely  printed  on  paper 
of  a  siqierior  quality,  twenty  volumes  of  the  present  being  nearly 
equal  to  twenty-four  of  rhe  former  Editions.  Each  volume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  hOO  payes,  containing  a  much  g»’eater  quantity  of  matter  than 
any  similar  publication  ;  and  the  Proprietors  hold  themselves  dis¬ 
tinctly  pledged  to  the  Public,  that  the  work  shall  not,  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  exceed  Twenty-One  Volumes;  their  pre.sent  confident  belief, 
at  the  same  time,  beingth.it  it  will  be  completed  in  Tvventy. 

II.  The  publication  will  proceed  in  .Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Six 
will  form  a  vobime;  each  part  thus  averaging  above  15.3  jiages.  The 
First  Part  will  be  published  on  the  3 1st  of  March  18.7(>.  As  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  required  for  issuing  the  sticces.sive  Monthly  Part>,  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  Will  have  the  option,  at  the  close  of  that  operation,  of  com¬ 
pleting  at  once  their  copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the  publiia- 
tion  in  Parts  till  the  end  of  the  Series. 

III.  Each  Pait  will  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 
price  of  a  quarto  volume,  of  8Ht)  ample  pages,  only  Thirty'''ix  Shi^ 
lings— a  price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  similar  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  day ;  and  which,  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in  tacn 
volume,  the  quality  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  Engra¬ 
vings,  and  the  ability  of  the  .Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  inust 
be  allowed  to  place  the  work  in  a  highly  advantageous  point  cf  view. 
Considering  its  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  tne 
cheapest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared  in  bri- 
tain,  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  Dictionary. 

Printed  for  Ada.m  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  &  Narshalg 
London;  Joh.n  Cumming,  Dublin;  and  to  be  had  of  all  the  Book* 
sellers.  , 


DAY  AND  MARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
^HIS  inestimable  (Composition,  Avith  half  the 

U'Ual  labour,  produces  a  mr»st  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  equal 
to  the  highest  Ja|»an  Varnish,  aflords  jieculiar  nourishment’ to  the 
leather — will  not  soil  the  finest  linen— is  |>crfecily  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell— and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97,  High  Holborn,  and  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Poif,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  6d. 
Is.  and  Is.  txl.  each. 


Edinburgh  ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor*',  every  Saturday  Morningi 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &  Aticinson,  Glasgow  ;  W. 
jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  (k-,  London;  ***  , 

all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throug 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post  y  ICrf. 


Printed  by  Ballantvnk  Ai  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongat^*' 


